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Speed can be had in a small cruiser without detriment to seaworthy qualities. A 36-footer of the sea skiff type 


What Boat Shall | Buy? 


Some Advice to the Novice Buying His First Power Boat 


By KEENE RICHARDS 


7) HAT boat shall I buy?” This is a ques- 
tion which will be answered by the 
_ purchase of many boats following the 
| closing of the annual motor boat show 
| and the coming of spring. Many pur- 
' chases will be made by men who are 

et experienced yachtsmen and who will be 
able to make their selection without any advice. But a 
great many will be buying their first boat. Often their 
previous motoring experience will have been confined 
to the shore. It is very important that this first pur- 
chase be made wisely, not only for the satisfaction of 
getting enjoyment right from the start, but because 
enthusiasm for the water and continuance in the sport 
may depend largely upon first experience. 

Most of the power boats produced today, whether 
built to order or manufactured as a standardized prod- 
uct, are good boats. There are, however, many different 
types. A boat may be well built, suitably priced, and 
still be a total failure if it is not suited to the require- 
ments of the purchaser. The experienced yachtsman 
has developed his own specification for the ideal craft 
for his own particular use; the beginner is not so for- 
= and yet he has exactly the same problem to 
solve. 

The question of cost, while a serious one, is usually 
not unmanageable. The matter of size, degree of finish, 








and speed are the factors which influence this item 
more than any others. A large, elaborately finished and 
equipped high-speed boat will cost a lot of money. On 
the other hand, perhaps just as much pleasure may be 
secured from the smaller, plainly finished, moderate- 
speed craft. In general, a type and size can be found to 
fit the purse of practically any buyer. 

Regardless of the size or type of boat desired, certain 
fundamental requirements must be met. The first 
question to be settled is that of design. It is well to see 
that the boat is built from the designs of an experienced 
and reputable naval architect, and this experience must 
be with the type of boat under consideration. The man 
who has been designing palatial Diesel yachts is not 
necessarily the proper designer for a small cruiser, nor 
is the expert in fast runabouts the proper man for an 
ocean-going cruiser. 

The responsibility and integrity of the manufacturer 
are of importance equal to that of the skill of the designer. 
If the boat is built to order, the advice of the designer 
can generally be accepted as to the ability of the builder. 
If it is a stock boat, the general reputation of the manu- 
facturer may be ascertained, or ’& visit may be made to 
his plant with a more experienced yachtsman. 

With the exception of the very small boat which is 
to be used on creeks and small lakes, speed, even in the 
case of a so-called speed boat, should be secondary to 
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As most of one’s time is spent on deck when cruising, a good-sized cockpit is essential. In this 
cruiser the after end is clear for fishing or for “sunning” 


seaworthiness. These two requirements are not neces- 
sarily antagonistic, as many of the fastest boats are 
quite seaworthy; but speed must not be attained at the 
expense of flimsy construction in an endeavor to cut 
down weight. 

The increased cost of a properly constructed boat will 
be more than offset over the period of its use in low 
cost of repairs and in its re-sale value. The motorist, 
accustomed to the rapid depreciation in value of an 
automobile, will be pleasantly surprised at the re-sale 
value of a boat. It is no uncommon thing for the yachts- 
man to sell a boat which he has used for several years 
at nearly its original cost, partly because of the increas- 
ing cost of boat building, but largely be- 
cause a properly built and maintained hull 
shows very little real physical depreciation. 

In this connection, it is wise to avoid the 
purchase of unusual types of either hull or 
motor unless one is prepared to risk an undue 
amount of depreciation, should the owner 
wish to sell. Boating magazines carry, from 
time to time, articles describing such unusual 
craft, but as a rule they soon drop out of 
sight, and the unfortunate owner is left with 
an orphan on his hands. There are certain 
sound principles of naval architecture which 
cannot be violated, regardless of how ingeni- 
ous the attempt. If you are in doubt, consult 
a naval architect. ‘The purpose of this article 
is not to go into construction details, but to 
call attention to certain things which experi- 
ence has shown to be important in the en- 
joyment of a boat. 


TYPES 


The next question for consideration is the 
type of boat which will give the buyer the 
most pleasure and best serve his needs. While 
it is entirely possible to cruise the bays and 
sounds of the Atlantic Coast in an open boat, 
camping on the beach, it certainly is not the 
proper boat for such an undertaking. Nor 
would it be desirable to purchase a flush- 
deck, heavy-weather cruiser of deep draft for 
occasional week-end cruises on inland water- 
ways. Suitability is essential, not only for 
comfort, but for speed and economy. The 
decision to be made rests, perhaps, between 
the open type runabout or speed boat, and 
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the cruiser. The runabout has been 
called the motor car afloat, and it 
is just that, being designed pri- 
marily for day trips on sheltered 
waters, although many of these 
boats are sufficiently seaworthy to 
stand a considerable amount of 
rough weather. To quote the ad- 
vertisers once more, the cruiser is 
sometimes known as the home 
afloat, and in its various types 
provides accommodations for liv- 
ing on the water and traveling 
from place to place in either partly 
sheltered or open water, for longer 
or shorter periods of time. 


THE Open Boat 


Whether the open boat is of the 
heavily constructed fishing type or 
the light, high-speed runabout, it 
must fulfill certain requirements. The framing must be 
adequate to support the planking and the power plant 
without undue vibration and twisting of the structure. 
This may require heavy framing for offshore fishing, or 
this specification may be adequately cared for with com- 
paratively light framing for the high-speed boat for use 
on protected waters. Planking should err on the side of 
thickness. A floating object of very small size struck 
at high speed may cause considerable damage, and 
even in protected waters planking should not be ex- 
tremely thin. The reputation of the designer and builder 
can best be depended upon for the correct dimensions 
of these important elements of the hull. 








An up-to-date 30-footer (top) that offers the comforts of many a larger boat. The new 
. model. (Below) A 2414-footer of excellent model, by Richardson, for the 


man who must count first cost and upkeep 











Some people prefer 
the high-sp run- 
about that will “take 
them there and back” 
at automobile speed. 
Here is a 25%- 
footer (top) by 
Dodge, that does 47 
m.p.h. with a 300 
h.p. Lycoming motor 
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The double cabin 
cruiser (left) with a 
sleeping cabin aft 
has much to recom- 
mend it. The new 
Dee Wite 32-footer. 


For the man who 
wants to commute at 
high speed the ex- 
press runabout fills 
the bill. A 38-footer 
by Hacker that steps 
at 40 m.p.h. with a 
Sterling Petrel “Six” 
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While they may not have as much to do with the boat 
as the hull structure, the fittings are an important con- 
sideration. Brass and bronze still hold first place as the 
metals best suited for marine fittings. Nickel has been 
successfully used in fresh water, but soon presents a sad 
appearance when subjected to salt spray. Brass and 
bronze can always be restored to their original condition 
with a proper polish; whereas, even in fresh water, 
nickel plating will soon be re- 
moved by the polishing which 
is always necessary to keep a 
boat in shipshape condition. 
Some new stainless steel fit- 
tings made by a special proc- 
ess have recently come on the 
market that will not tarnish 
or lose their lustre under the 
most severe conditions. 

The majority of open boats, 
particularly of the runabout 
type, are finished in varnish. 
This makes a very fine-looking 
job and undoubtedly is quite 
satisfactory in fresh water. In 
salt water, however, the main- 
tenance of varnished surfaces 
is frequently difficult. If you 
like the appearance of the 
varnished hull and must use 
it in salt water, be.prepared to 
haul out and re-varnish at 
least once during the season. 
On the other hand, the var- 
nished hull does not show the 
streaks and dirt which are 
bound to appear on the 
painted hull. 

The selection of a suitable 
power plant is of great impor- 
tance in the case of the runabout type, if the most satis- 
faction is to be had from the boat. There are many 
reliable and reputable marine motors on the market. 
It is necessary to be assured that a type of motor suited 
to the hull has been installed in order that excessive 
vibration and large fuel consumption may be avoided. 

The method of installation of the motor is also of 
importance. The engine bed must be large and well 
secured. The question of fuel storage and supply to the 
motor, the provision of adequate space about the motor, 
so that adjustments and repairs may be made, and the 
proper ventilation of the motor space, are all of great 
importance. The fire hazard is perhaps greater with the 
high-speed runabout than with the cruiser. See that a 
drip pan has been provided under the carburetor and 
that adequate fire protection devices have been installed. 

While the majority of runabouts are not provided with 
any form of protection for the propeller, a long wait and 
a tow home may sometimes be avoided if the boat is 
equipped with a skeg to guard the wheel from sand 
bars or driftwood. 

The maneuvering ability of the modern runabout is 
astonishing. Most of them are as easily controlled and 
maneuvered as a high-grade motor car. Some of them, 
however, cannot be so well handled when it comes to 
making fast to a dock or mooring. This is particularly 
true of the cabin or sedan type boat. In many cases, in 
some of these which are designated as one-man boats, 
it is often a physical impossibility for the helmsman to 
come up to a dock or a mooring in a breeze or current 
and handle the lines properly, as he cannot get forward 





A well-equipped galley is an essential in a cruiser and is 
generally found on most standardized boats, as in this 
Richardson “30” 
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before he has drifted away. If your local conditions are 
such that landings and moorings are difficult, and you 
will not always have a second person available, you 
must take this into consideration. 

Seaworthiness must not be sacrificed in the runabout 
to gain a mile or two in speed. A seaworthy boat of this 
type (within its limitations of course) need not neces- 
sarily be slower than a cranky, flimsy craft which is 
nothing but an engine plat- 
form. You will not expect to 
be out in heavy weather, but 
eventually you are bound to 
get in some difficult situation, 
and it is essential that you get 
back. When that time occurs, 
speed will be of no conse- 
quence if the hull is not 
properly designed for such 
conditions. 


THE CRUISER 


The cruising type of boat 
seems to have the greatest ap- 
peal, and its popularity is in- 
creasing daily. Such a type is, 
of course, entirely unsuited to 
a small inland lake, any part 
of which can be reached in a 
couple of hours. Fortunately, 
the United States abounds in 
thousands of miles of semi- 
protected waterways. Our 
great rivers, the Great Lakes, 
and the coastal waters and 
sounds of the Atlantic, Pacific 
and Gulf coasts offer ideal 
conditions for the cruising 
motor boat. Long voyages are 
entirely within the ability of 
this type of boat, if designed for that purpose. .As such 
cruises are not often made by the average boatman, we 
shall confine our discussion of the cruiser to the usual 
type of from twenty-five to fifty feet in length, suitable 
for coastal work and short, offshore ventures. 

The form of hull is of considerable importance in the 
cruising boat. It is not necessary to go into a discussion 
of the various types of hull form, such as the V-bottom 
and the round-bottom, and types of bow and stern, as 
these are, perhaps, questions of individual design. 
There are, however, certain characteristics of the hull 
which have much to do with the comfort and usability 
of the cruiser. Sufficient flare forward should be pro- 
vided so that seas are thrown well outboard, and a dry 
boat maintained. Freeboard in proper proportion to 
hull is essential. Too low freeboard means a wet boat and 
low headroom. Too much freeboard results in a high 
center of gravity and a boat that is practically un- 
manageable in a high wind, and one that simply will 
not lie to her anchor cable in a decent fashion. The design 
of the stern sections is equally important. A cruiser 
should not squat badly underway, sticking her bow up 
in the air so that the helmsman is unable to see any- 
thing closer than a hundred yards. A small cruiser, even 
of good design, is not at her best in a following sea, and 
it is essential that the hull design aft should be such that 
following seas will neither come aboard nor cause violent 
yawing, with the danger of broaching-to in the trough 
of the sea. 

Size and seaworthiness must not be confused. A 

(Continued on page 124) 





Of unusual, but pleasing appear- 
ance, and well-proportioned for a 
yacht of this length, “Acania” 
should make a notable addition to 
the growing fleet of large Diesel 
cruisers pe Fw in the New York 


Yacht Club 


The accommodations are most at- 
tractive, simplicity obtaining 
throughout. The comfortably fur- 
nished after deck is exceptionally 
spacious. Two Wintons furnish the 


power 





“Acania”’ 


A 136-Foot Steel Diesel 
Cruiser, for Arthur €E. 
Wheeler, of New York 


From designs by John H. Wells, 
and built by Consolidated 


Photos by M. Rosenfeld 
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a Photo by George Beachcroft 
Rolling decks under in the aftermath of a Cape Horn blow. From a photograph taken on the bark “C. B. Pedersen” last year 











Cape Horn — “In the weather encountered, we could have sailed a Six-Metre around Cape Stiff” 


Around Cape Horn in the Bark “Abraham Rydberg” 


Part Il— The Westerlies of the South Pacific 


By BEN AMES, JR. 


ship for the Westerlies, the work that had begun 

the day we left San Francisco. “‘Chips’”’ had built 
a platform for the fresh-water pump eight feet above the 
main deck, so that it could be worked when the deck 
was flooded. He had cut a hatch through the top of the 
forecastle house, so the crew could get out that way 
when the doors were battened down. All the doors open- 
ing on the main deck were fitted with heavy wood inner 
doors which were caulked in place. New running rigging 
had gradually been replacing the old lines. Fair weather 
sails were sent down, and the No. 1 suit bent in their 
place. Extra lashings were put’ on spare spars and on 
everything movable on deck. More tarpaulins and extra 
battens for the cargo hatches. Wire life-lines, waist- 
high, were stretched down each side of the main deck. 
The two lifeboats were provisioned, and new falls rove. 
Everywhere, all over the ship, we prepared for what 
was to come. Now we were almost ready. 

That heavy southwest swell surely meant the Wester- 
lies were on their way. When March 9th dawned with a 
gale, we thought they had arrived with a bang. The dark 
sullen sky and low barometer gave warning, as the wind 
began to hum in the rigging aloft. Royals and staysails 
were handed. As the wind increased, all hands were 
called to take the t’ga’nts’ls, and finally the mainsail 
and cro’jik. 

The wind picked the top off the waves and flung the 
spray high in the air, stinging our faces as we hauled to 
tlew up the heavy canvas. The ship plunged, staggering 
as tons of water came roaring over the bulwarks. But 
she drove on, faster than we had ever seen her sail be- 


\* hands were kept at the work of preparing the 


fore. When she was snugged down to topsails and fore- 
sail, her motion eased, but still she tore through the 
confused seas. It was exciting and exhilarating after our 
days of calm. 

That afternoon the wind fell rapidly. By coffee time 
we were again slatting about in a flat calm. Our first real 
blow had been short-lived, had actually been only a 


moderate to fresh gale. But it was a forerunner of what 


was to come. 

We waited — but this time we did not pray for hard 
winds. We waited, and watched warily the dark cloud 
banks on the western horizon that would bring the Line 
Squall, the sudden gale that ushers in the Westerlies. 
Ahead of us was plenty of wind — and the Horn. 

We did not have long to wait. The next day the dark 
cloud banks in the west grew blacker and thicker. The 
whole sky was sullen and overcast. Then under the 
heavy cloudbank we could see white — the bank was 
lifting and coming toward us! Captain Tamm lost no 
time. ‘Stand by royal and to’gal’n’t halliards!’’ ‘‘ Let 
go and clew up!”’ Then all hands raced aloft to furl the 
canvas before it struck. 

In the hush before it came we could hear the approach- 
ing wind. The sound was like the hum of traffic on a dis- 
tant boulevard. The ship, with scarcely steerageway, 
rolled listlessly. The hum increased to a roar. We could 
see ia water lashed white before the oncoming wall of 
wind. 

And then it struck. The limp sails filled. Slack chain 
sheets tautened against steel yards, with a sound like a 
machine gun barrage. Bedlam let loose. The ship shud- 
dered and heeled under the first impact, than straight- 
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ened up and drove 
‘ forward, plunging 
and straining. 

Nothing carried 
away, and after the 
first excitement was 
over the wind sub- 
sided to a good gale. 
The Westerlies had 
arrived. We spliced 
the main brace, 
heaved a sigh of re- 
lief, and settled 
down to the busi- 
ness of getting to 
the Horn as quickly 
as possible. 

During the next 
few days the wind 
increased gradually 
in strength, as it 
backed around into 
the Northwest and then North. And our day’s runs in- 
creased — 201, 244, and 277. It is these first few days in 
the Westerlies that are impressive and wonderful — 
the days before one grows accustomed to continuous 
crashing seas and roaring gales. But the fascination of 
watching the ship work her way through the tremen- 
dous seas, plunging and lifting, rolling down and recov- 
ering, always graceful, always sure, never ceases. Con- 
fidence in the ship increases to a point that it is not 
possible to have in any other possession. If all the com- 
mercial routes were in the Roaring Forties, square- 
riggers would still carry the cargoes and steam would 
never have superseded sail. 

Almost immediately after we crossed the fortieth 
parallel we were joined by the albatross. First one, then 
several, and later hundreds wheeled and soared above 
us. Beautiful big birds with ten feet of wing spread, 
some pure white and others with patterns of brown. 
They never left us until we started north again and 
crossed the fortieth parallel in the 
Atlantic. This seems to be their 
dead line. In spite of the Ancient 
Mariner’s superstition, we fished 
for them — unsuccessfully — with a 
wooden triangular trap baited with 
salt pork. Their legs make fine pipe 
stems and the wings are quite deco- 
rative. At Charlie Brown’s, down 
by the East India Docks in Lime- 
house, an albatross has the place 
of honor over the bar. 

We crossed the fiftieth parallel 
and ran into thick fog. The barom- 
eter dropped rapidly. In the after- 
noon the fog lifted and the wind 
came out of the Northwest, blowing 
fifty to sixty miles. Under topsails 
and forecourse we tore off before it 
with two men at the wheel, running 
our Easting down in fine style. The 
longitude went fast down there in the Fifties, where a 
degree is little more than half its length at the Equator. 

The wind hauled to the West, lightened a little, and 
then came with storm force from the Southwest. A bit- 
ter, cold wind, bringing sleet and snow. The seas mounted 
higher and higher as we charged down the enormous 
greybacks racing toward the Horn. It looked as if any 
one of these great waves could engulf the whole ship. 








**Heave and bust ’er!” 


Second Mate Johansen shoots the sun 
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But they didn’t. 
They just lapped 
the counter and 
went roaring away. 
Twice we were 
pooped, but no dam- 
age was done — 
only a little dead 
water came over. 
The main deck was 
flooded most of the 
time, as wave after 
wave broke crashing 
over the bulwarks. 

All the idlers were 
put into the watches 
— all except the 
cook and steward. 
Captain Tamm was 
on deck an average 
of twenty hours a 
day in this weather, 
and I do not think he ever slept. When the men were 
not setting or taking in sail, they worked on the poop 
scrubbing the old varnish work with caustic soda and 
sand. This work is always reserved for the Westerlies, 
when the main deck is flooded and dangerous. Then 
when the ship gets into fine weather again, she is all 
ready for new paint and varnish. 

The southwester veered into the northwest and blew 
a moderate gale. The old sea from the southwest got 
mixed up with the new one. We carried everything but 
the royals and flying jib during the day, but took in the 
mizzen and fore t’gan’ts’ls at night. 

On March 21st, the Equinox, the sun broke through 
for the first time in days and we got a decent latitude 
sight. Longitude sights were always hard to get — at 
that season the sun comes up later than in summer, 
and describes only the small are in the north. A little 
blue sky showing through the clouds —blé buyza, 
“blue pants,” as the Swedes call it — cheered us. The 
main royal was set and we bowled 
along doing eleven and twelve all 
that day and all night. Directly 
overhead the Southern Cross stood 
out brilliantly in the freezing night. 

We had hoped to round the Horn 
before the Equinox, before the win- 
ter season. If one could speak of the 
Horn’s “bad season”’ that distine- 
tion would be attached to the win- 
ter. But we were just a little late. 

The watch was aloft shifting fore 
t’gan’ts’ls when we on the poop 
heard a commotion forward. At the 
same time the sail, which was in 
stops, being lowered, came down on 
the run and went over the side. 
Running forward, we were in time 
to take a turn with the line on which 
Mr. Johansen, the second mate, 
was hanging. It was the gantline — 
the sail was dragging alongside in the water. The men 
aloft had cast loose the last rope yarn that held the 
sail to the jackstay. Mr. Johansen, on deck, had started 
to lower away on the gantline which had been made 
fast around the barrel of the donkey engine winch. 
But the winch was out of gear. When the gantline took 
the strain the winch started turning, and the heavy sail 
could not be checked. Hanging to the line, Mr. Johansen 
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was jerked aloft in a hurry, but as he passed the fife rail 
he hooked his legs under it. About ten fathom of the 
gantline ran through his hands. He saved the sail all 
right, but most of the flesh was burned off the inside of 


his hands. 


* * * 


We ran our Easting down fast. On the fifty-ninth day 
out we knew we would make the land that night. We had 
had no check on our two chronometers, and they had 
pulled quite a way apart. Perhaps they had changed 
their rates in the cold weather. The sun had been dim 
and the sights poor for the two previous days, and 
that day we got no sight at all, despite many attempts. 

The wind increased steadily 
in velocity as we ran for the 
coast, logging twelve with to’- 
gan’ts’ls and main royal set. 
Checking our position as accu- 
rately as possible, we calcu- 
lated we should pick up IIde- 
fonso, three small rocky islands 
lying off the coast, at midnight. 
As night came on we noticed a 
decrease in the northwest swell 
as we came under the lee of 
Cape Pilar, 300 miles to the 
northward. Thick clouds and 
haze made the visibility poor. 
We raced on. Somewhere ahead 
lay the bleak, desolate, un- 
lighted coast — and Ildefonso. 

Coming on deck from the 
lighted cabin, I could see noth- 
ing but the face of the helms- 
man in the dim glow from the 
binnacle light. The ship, under 
shortened canvas, was careen- 
‘ing along before the heavy 
westerly. Time and again the 
chip-log was hove. The patent- 
log was over-reading. Through 
the inky darkness we squinted 
into the gale. There was no 
horizon — the sea was black 
and the sky was black — we 
might have been sailing in 
space. You could not see the man standing beside you. 
And we were looking for low black rocks! 

Captain Tamm checked the possible positions on the 
chart again. By twelve o’clock we should have the 
islands abeam to the north. A man stumbled aft — the 
relief for the wheel. Eight bells went. . . . 

Then one . . . Then two; and still no one spoke. At 
last Captain Tamm muttered. Abeam, one patch of 
night seemed denser and less mobile than the surround- 
ing blackness — Ildefonso. 

By daybreak wind and sea had abated. To the north- 
ward Mt. Darwin and the high, snow-covered range of 
mountains caught the first rays of the sun. T’gan’ts’ls 
and royals were mastheaded, and with a smooth sea and 
moderate fair wind, we closed in rapidly with the land. 

Darwin Bay opened up abeam — directly ahead we 
could see Cape Horn silhouetted black against the rising 
sun, 

Tierra del Fuego is made up of a group of islands in 
the shape of a triangle. At the southern point of the 
triangle is Horn Island — Cape Horn. The coastline 
actually looks like the steel engravings in the pilot books 
and directories — unreal, ragged, impossible looking 
rocks and cliffs jutting out of the sea. Cold and deserted, 
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Bending a new fore t’ gan’ts’l 
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with only albatross, cape pigeons and Mother Carey’s 
chickens wheeling and screeching overhead. 

With scarcely a whitecap breeze on our quarter, we 
sailed in close to the Horn — so close that we could see 
the guano and lichen! So close that we could hear the 
waves breaking at the base of the rock! We were 60 days 
out and 8344 miles by log nearer Dublin. 

For years I had stood in awe of anyone who had been 
around the Horn. When bad weather was the topic i 
was only necessary to say “ Well, off the Horn... ,” 
and those of us who had not been there automatically 
became silent. I had listened to these sailors and read 
many books on the subject, but in none of them did I 
detect any hint that a ship 
could possibly sneak past the 
Horn except on her beam ends. 

And here, half a mile from 
the dreaded Cape, we could 
have sailed a six-metre with 
ease! No one can bulldoze me 
with talk of Cape Horn and 
prodigious seas. I have been 
around Cape Stiff myself. 

But I did not enjoy this 
newly formed opinion of Cape 
Horn weather long. By mid- 
night we could almost see the 
barometer’s hand moving down- 
ward — 29.20, 29.00, 28.80, 
and at four o’clock, 28.71. The 
moderate N.N.W. wind sud- 
denly broke ten points and 
came from the Southwest, 
catching the ship aback. The 
first mate braced around the 
fore yards instead of the miz- 
zen. She would not pay off nor 
yet come up; just hung there 
with the foresails holding her 
off, and the mizzen holding her 

up. A devil of a position to be 
a in. And Staten Island, not far 

) off, now a lee shore. Luckily, 
& / the wind was still moderate. 
The log line streamed out ahead 
as the ship gathered sternway. 
No ship is stayed to withstand a great pressure from 
forward such as is exerted when everything is aback — 
when the wind fills the sails from the forward side. The 
fact that the ship was making good sternway and re- 
lieving this pressure may have saved the masts. The 
year before, the Beatrice, another Swedish training ship, 
was caught aback in the same place, but in a heavy 
wind. She was hove down and had to cut away her sails 
in a hurry to keep the masts from going out of her. 

All hands had been called by this time and were work- 
ing like demons to haul the yards around against the 
wind. Gradually the ship lost sternway, and as the 
sails filled on the new tack, she slowly forged ahead. 
Before long the wind strengthened and the royals and 
staysails were handed. Violent squalls brought with 
them sleet and snow, fine, powdery snow that was 
whisked away as soon as it touched the deck. 

It was no longer night. The sun rose, but we did not 
see it. It gave only a pale greenish light, queer, un- 
canny — as though it had been filtered through the cold 
green sea in which we were sailing. All morning we 
scudded along before the increasing wind and sea. 
The bitter cold squalls became fiercer and more frequent. 

In the afternoon, just after a blinding hail squall had 
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passed, we saw over our stern an ominous black mass of 
clouds bearing down on us. The sky grew dark as the 
black wall came on. There was no time to shorten down. 

At the first fierce onslaught the fore t’gan’ts’l gave its 
warning report, burst into tatters, and whipped off to 
leeward. The started main t’gal’n’t sheet cracked once, 
and the sail split from head to foot before it could be 
taken in. The mizzen t’gan’ts’] came in whole. Then the 
mainsail was hauled up. 

“Up and furl it!’”’ The Captain took the wheel to 
give another man aloft. The men swarmed up the rig- 
ging on both sides and strung out along the main yard. 
“Chips” was first to swing into the foot ropes. Twenty 
men on the weather yardarm, shoulder to shoulder, 
swinging together heaving up the big sail. 

High over their heads Donkey, Hans and I struggled 
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to save what was left of the torn t’gan’ts’l. The yard 
described great arcs through the sky as the ship yawed 
and plunged. Wildly driven hail stung our faces. I ad- 
mit I spent most of my time hanging on to the jack- 
stay for all I was worth. The outer buntline had carried 
away, and the sail that it should have clewed up to the 
yard bellied out in the wind. Time and again we got it 
up on the yard only to have it torn away from us before 
we could pass the gasket. The ship looked tiny far below. 
One minute we saw her in a smother of spray and foam 
beneath us, the next she appeared on one side or the 
other. I had the feeling that the little ship which was 
supporting this enormous sail was swinging under us, 
back and forth like a pendulum. It took an hour and a 
half to secure the sail. 
(Continued on page 144) 
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Track chart showing the passage of the bark “ Abraham Rydberg” 








The Fast Vanishing Fleet 
of the 
Dutch Waterways 


ATIONAL character and love of beauty 
frequently find expression in the ships of a 
particular country. This is strikingly exemplified 
in countries where tradition is strong and where 
the standards which have come to prevail are the 
outgrowth of a long process of development 
which has given distinctiveness to material ob- 
jects as well as to customs and usages. This is 
particularly noticeable in the ships of the Latin 
nations, and especially in those of Italy and of 



















(Above) A Dutch praam, showing details of gear. Bluff-bowed 
and sturdy, they reflect the character of the Dutch people 


(Right) Pavilion tjalk, with cabin in the stern, beneath the deco- 
rated tiller and rudder head 


(Below) Stern and rudder of a tjalk, showing massive construc- 
tion, decorations and stern windows 


China. But it is, perhaps, in Holland that, up to 
very recent years, the national characteristics have 
been most strongly marked in the ships of its people. 























Tjalken at anchor on the river at Amsterdam 


One cannot study the craft that swarm the water- 
ways of this low-lying land, much of which was re- 
claimed from the sea, without noticing in every de- 
tail their reflection of the character of the Dutch 
peoples. Full-bodied, massive, sturdy, they have the 
substantial aspect one associates with the Dutch, 
who, while in their contact with foreigners are cos- 
mopolitan, in their own country are much the same 
as they have been for many centuries. Many draw- 
ings and paintings of Dutch craft, the work of the 
well-known marine painter R. Lensselink, bear out 
the foregoing statement. We are privileged to re- 
produce some of these in YACHTING. 
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With the march of time it is inevitable that much 
of value in the past is lost in the advent of a new age, 
with its changing demands. So it is in Holland, where 
the sturdy wooden vessels of the past, with their 
wealth of decoration, are disappearing before the more 
practical and efficient steel barges and lighters of the 
present. The age-old wooden craft heretofore so nu- 
merous on the network of canals and rivers of the 
Rhine delta, and along the coast, are rapidly making 
way for new steel models, sadly lacking in the char- 
acter of the older vessels. These old models, whose 
very names were significant of Dutch civilization, the 
tjalks, botters, beojers, and praamen, are, one after 
the other, disappearing before the crow-bar and the 
axe of the demolisher. 
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At Piney Point, on the Potomac. Between this river and the Capes lies a region of delight for the leisurely cruiser 


South of Forty—North of Thirty-Five 


Part IIl—From the Chesapeake Capes to the Potomac 


By FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


Snypn""ve GOR weeks, I have been badgered by my 
friends on the subject of oysters! I have 
not, apparently, given the oyster his 
due in this series of articles. But I 
hasten to make amends. The oyster is, 
as a matter of fact, worthy of note and 
of homage in this region, not only as 
a palatable element in a meal, but as the raison d’étre 
for much that is here picturesque and entertaining. 

The King of all the oysters, if there is one and he has 
legs, might mount the rostrum and proclaim proudly, 
and with justification, to the white sails passing — to 
the tongers bending to their long and scissor-like poles; 
to the pickaninnies playing in the sand; to the busy little 
oyster boats nearly awash under their cargoes: 

‘Except for me you are not!” 

Let us then, as we raise him from the shell, or from the 
pan, or from the stew, at least murmur “Thank you!”’ 
just before we swallow him. Into whatever river of the 
Chesapeake we send the questing prow of our boat, 
behind whatever island we may seek shelter, we shall 
find evidence that here is part of his domain. 

The number of these rivers into which we may poke, 
the number of islands behind which we may hide, is 
astounding. In a leisurely fashion, an entire spring or 
fall might be spent between the Potomac River and the 
Chesapeake Capes, without exhausting the possibilities 
of exploration, nor the delights of varied human contact. 
For those, of course, whose cruising ideal lies in ‘‘ getting 
somewhere,” that may seem an exaggeration. Even they, 
if anxious to see all that there is to see, and at the 
same time to be able to point with pride to the record of 
“nautical miles per day,’’ might play a sort of a game 
of nautical ‘‘Broadway Golf” with themselves, zig- 
zagging back and forth and up and down the bay. In 
this manner one could spend sixty nights, each in a 
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different port, roll up a heavy mileage, and still leave 
ports unvisited! 

The veracity of such statements will, without doubt, 
be questioned; the interpretation of the word “port” 
may be open to argument. I hope so. For at least then 
the cruising enthusiast will be tempted to break out his 
charts of the Chesapeake, if only to prove that I do not 
know what I am talking about. Unless he is already 
thoroughly familiar with them, and unless he lacks the 
power to visualize the third dimension from the two di- 
mensions shown on the charts, he will inevitably have his 
eyes opened to a number of things he never knew before. 

I hinted in my last article that the Dismal Swamp 
Canal had nothing dismal about it at all. I feel that I 
owe it both to the canal and to yachtsmen to be more 
specific. The other southern approach to the Chesapeake, 
via Currituck Sound and the Albemarle and Chesapeake 
Canal — a perfectly good approach, by the way — has 
more than its share of popularity, and I suspect that 
the word “dismal” has something to do with it. The 
interior of the swamp may be dismal. I have no doubt 
that, in the days when the first surveys for the canal 
were made, the name was apt. But certainly, now, the 
canal has ceased to merit the designation of so miserable 
a word. 

To appreciate fully the beauty, and calm, and shelter 
of the canal, and of the winding Pasquotank River, 
which leads north to it from Albemarle Sound and past 
Elizabeth City, one should approach through a gale of 
wind, rain, hail, and boisterous waves. I had that ex- 
perience. The point of intersection of the center lines 
of the Pasquotank River, Albemarle Sound, and the 
Alligator River seems to be a meeting place for all the 
winds and clouds of heaven, and for all the cross currents 
of the waters. I shall not soon forget the descent of the 
elements here, upon me and my small schooner. There 
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appeared first a mass of dirty gray cloud, 
in configuration like an inverted mountain 
range, but not, like a mountain range, 
unchanging. Twisting and shifting, with 
long oily streamers forming and reform- 
ing, the mass approached. The light faded 
to a gloomy dusk, with an utter calm, in 
the midst of which we were at a standstill 
while I and my crew hastily took in sail 
and snugged down for whatever might 
come. 

A low and venomous-looking cloud at 
last shot out — that is the only descrip- 
tion — and bore down upon us, the water 
beneath it black and white and turbulent. 
It was appalling. The fact that, under 
bare poles, the arriving blast drove our 
rail nearly to the water’s edge, and that 
the engine, now with the throttle wide 
open, barely served to give us steerage- 
way, may give an idea of the ferocity of 
this squall, the forerunner of a hard gale. 

After the wind had shifted and steadied, 
under a rag of canvas we tore northward. 
It was terrifying and exhilarating, and 
exhausting. Simultaneously with the pass- 
ing of the worst of the blow, we reached Elizabeth 
City, noted with momentary appreciation its pictur- 
esque distribution along the riverbank, and passed 
through the draw of the highway bridge into the peace 
and relief of quiet waters. 

Then we wound, and turned, and dodged; between 
high banks and low banks; between tall trees and short 
trees; past farms and logging camps, and fussy little 
tugs dragging colossal barges; until we reached the 
Holland-like trimness into which the Army Engineers 
have transformed the locks and banks and bridges of 
the Dismal Swamp Canal. Then into the lock and out of 
the lock, with a pleasant interchange of greetings and 
gossip with the engineer in charge. Next along the 
straight and narrow path of the canal, and out through 
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Sentinel cedars guard Edgewater Wharf, a typical “port,” on the Machodoc River 
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Every little port has its quota of fishermen 


the lock at the other end into more windings and twist- 
ings and shoal-dodging maneuvers, to the lift, swing, 
bascule and other varieties of drawbridges which lead 
to Norfolk and Hampton Roads, and the Chesapeake. 

A brief, sketchy, and somewhat unsatisfactory de- 
scription. But perhaps not dismal, and certainly all for 
which there is space here without cheating that larger 
waterway which has been entertainingly described as: 
“‘A large body of water extending North and South, 
bounded on the East by the Atlantic Ocean, and on 
the other three sides by rivers, islands, harbors, light- 
houses, beaches, bathing beauties, wildfowl, and Chesa- 
peake Bay dogs; abounding in fresh and salt water, 
oysters, fish, shrimp, crab, terrapin, and marine vege- 
tation — ”’ 

Eaas, RIVERS AND 
MorToRBOATS 


They sell, in the novelty 
shops, strange little painted 
contraptions of the size and 
shape of ducks’ eggs. You 
take one and grasp it top and 
bottom and twist, and it falls 
apart, and inside is another 
egg. Repeat the performance 
and you find another egg; 
repeat the performance and 
you find another. 

Chesapeake Bay is like that. 
You enter it, and inside you 
find a river; you enter the 
river and inside you find an- 
other river; you enter that 
and inside you find — well, of 
course, there is a limit. But it 
impresses one. Consider the 
possibilities for exploration, 
variety, for—I hardly dare 
say it — adventure. One 
might, after all, meet a bull. 
¥ ; For example: rounding a 

‘ point in the Potomac on a 
still, hazy morning. A long 
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gray shape takes form on the starboard bow. It ap- 
proaches. It is a Coast Guard patrol. An officer stands 
on the fo’c’stle head, equipped with a megaphone. He 
waves it in our direction. Hastily yielding the wheel 
to ‘‘the crew,” I dive below, do a little rapid stowing, 
and reappear. 

‘“Whatsa name?” I give 
it. 

‘‘Where ya hail from?”’ 

“Portsmouth.” I mean 
New Hampshire, but do not 
specify. 

‘“Where ya bound?” 

“Washington.” 

‘Well, keep to the Vir- 
ginia side of the river till 
ya get by Dahlgren, they’re 
havin’ target practice up 
there.” 

“Thank you.” 

That’s it — ‘‘ Thank 
you!”’ But, you see, you 
never can tell. 

Too much emphasis, it 
may appear, has been laid 
on cruising in sail rather 
than in motor yachts. Some 
attention, however, must 
be paid to extremes, and as 
the motor yacht, with its 
higher average of speed 
and its lower average of 
draft, can cover distances 
and pass over shoals impossible for the average sailing 
craft, the attractions and limits of this cruising ground 
for sail have been pointed out in some detail. 

The choice of a yacht for cruising, or for any other 
purpose, is a personal matter. Every true yachtsman 
feels that his boat is the best thing of its kind afloat. 
That is as it should be. Such emphasis on sail as there 
has been, was for the avowed purpose of “‘laying ghosts”’ 
in the minds of owners of sailing yachts who have 
avoided these waters on account of limitations more 
imagined than real. It is obvious that the man who owns 
a motor yacht because he likes a motor yacht, may have 
just as good a time here as the man who owns a sailing 
yacht because he likes a sailing yacht. What to say to the 
man who has a sailboat when he likes a motorboat, or 
to the man who has a motorboat when he likes a sail- 
boat, I don’t know. He might get a canoe and a tent, 
and have a good time that way! 

I have always been an advocate, in New England 
waters, of “lobster pot 
navigation.” That is a 
comparatively reliable 
method of keeping your 
boat off the bottom, by 
not going any closer to 
shore than the lobster ~<, | 
pot buoys are. I have 4 
been saved manyamo- 
ment of anxiety in 
doubtful soundings, by 
seeing a pot buoy bob- 
bing on the water ahead 
of me. There are, so far 
as I know, no lobster 
pots in the Chesapeake. ; 
There may be, but I do : 
not remember having 





Tide mills still do their work on Mobjack Bay, along the quiet 
reaches of the Chesapeake 
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seen any. There are, however, plenty of fish-weirs, at 

which I used to (and still do on occasion) mutter pro- 

found curses. But I must admit that the presence of a 

weir has warned me out of shoal water more than once, 

when I was not paying proper attention to my chart. 

They are not an unmixed blessing. On the other hand, 
surely at least to those 
yachtsmen who are likewise 
golfers, by adding hazards 
to the course they should, 
along with shoals, buoys, 
and other obstacles, add 
zest to the cruise. 


A LitrLe History AND 
More CrvuIsING 


One touches upon history 
in articles such as these, 
with some hesitation. It 
may not seem germaine to 
our subject. History, as it 
was taught in my school 
days, had a certain musty 
hush about it; a serious 
subject, requiring the mem- 
orization of long lists of 
dates, names, and places. 
And, at least as it was 
taught, a dry subject. There 
is, I venture to say, nothing 
musty about cruising, and 
certainly not too much 
dryness. This particular 
portion of our country is, however, so intimately con- 
nected with our early struggles, and with some of the 
men responsible for our first military and political suc- 
cesses, that I must dare your boredom for a moment. 

It cannot fail, I believe, to increase the excitement of 
our cruising if, as we sail or ‘‘mote”’ along, we strip the 
shores of their buildings and improvements, wipe from 
the waters the boats of the present day, and see, in 
imagination, what Lord Calvert saw when he sailed up 
the bay to establish his settlement at St. Mary’s. We 
have a peculiar advantage in that we may see, in a short 
cruise, by a little mental effort, what those living at the 
time could see only over a period of years. 

We may sail past Old Point Comfort and out into the 
Bay, and through the fleet of the Count de Grasse; 
while in the distance, over Yorktown, the smoke of 
battle hangs like a gray and angry threat to Lord Corn- 
wallis. It is easy to imagine him pacing the floor at his 
headquarters, in fury at the realization, too late, that 
Washington, and La- 
fayette, and De Grasse 
have him penned in the 
neck of a bottle from 
which there is no escape. 

We may go up the 
James River, and an- 
chor off College Creek. 
A note of invitation 
despatched the few 
miles inland to William 
and Mary College at 
Williamsburg, may 
bring us, as a guest 
~ between classes, one of 
>» four future presidents 
+ of the United States, 
g (Continued on page 112) 
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A: start in the Midwinter Championship, showing “Iscyra” out in the lead. “Delfin,” which won the Bacardi Trophy for the rant 
Yacht Club, is headed for the buoy 


Cubans and Americans Divide Honors in 
Star Class Series 


“Delfin” Wins Bacardi Trophy, While Midwinter Championship Goes to Western 
Long Island Sound Yacht 


enthusiastic group of yachtsmen from 
the States invade the little Island of 
Cuba to participate in Havana’s Mid- 
winter classic for the Star Class. After 
weeks of anticipation, having qualified 

een aiaid for the event the previous summer, at 
last the great ‘olat arrives when the ship slips by the gray 
walls of Morro Castle and docks in Havana Harbor. 
There they are met by Rafael Posso, whose efficiency as 
a race committee chairman is outdone only by his 
courtesy as a host, and his ability to manage every 
detail connected with the running of this annual event. 

The new arrivals are whisked away in automobiles 
through the streets of Havana and out along the Male- 
con, the great sea wall that provides a natural grand- 
stand from which the populace can view the races at 
close range. From there they are driven past the Vedado 
and the new Almendares Yacht Club, a floating house- 
boat moored in the river, where their boats are kept. At 
this point it is explained to the visitors that their boats 
arrived safe and sound by Ward line a few days before 
and that a dozen sailors will be on hand bright and early 
the next morning to help in launching and rigging. Further 
out, along a drive lined with roses and palm trees, they 
pass the Miramar Yacht Club and finally arrive at head- 
quarters, the Havana Yacht Club, a surpassingly 
beautiful place. And what greater thrill can one experi- 
ence than when one steps out on the great marble 
veranda that overlooks the blue waters of the Gulf and 
hears for the first time the magic words of — “ Well, 
boys, what’ll you have?” 

If the Star sailormen from the States have had things 
pretty much their own way in the past, there was a far 
different story this year. Hercules Atkin, of Western 
Long Island Sound, rolled up a perfect score in the 











Midwinter event, his Jubilee winning the Cup of Cuba 
and its owner thereby becoming the newly crowned 
Midwinter Champion of the class. On the other hand, 
Carlos de Cardenas — part owner of the Cuban yacht 
Delfin, who sailed the cream-colored Parkman boat in 
the Bacardi Cup races on alternate days — won this 
other annual series with equal ease. Though Hercules 
and “‘Charlie”’ had a corner on all daily and series first 
prizes, the competition was much keener than the one- 
sided scores would indicate. In fact, it was due to the 
other yachts, which were often out in front until within 
a few yards of the finish line, cutting each other’s throats 
for second and third places, that Jubilee and Delfin won 
in such impressive style. It is safe to say that it was the 
most evenly-matched field that has ever competed in 
this annual winter series. 

The marked improvement of the Cuban skippers was 
unquestionably the outstanding feature of the winter 
racing. Nor was this confined to Mr. Cardenas. The 
other Cubans, especially Pons and Fuentes, came in for 
their full share of seconds and thirds and were easily the 
equal of any of the Americans. Whether this was due to 
their greater experience in handling the new Star rig in 
high and tumbling seas, or whether it was due to a 
gradual improvement in helmsmanship which has just 
become noticeable, is hard to say. One thing, at least, is 
certain, and that is that no former invaders from the 
States have ever encountered the brand of seamanship 
against which the challengers of 1931 had to compete. 

Jubilee’s victory in the title event can be summarized 
briefly as follows: In the first race, the Manhasset Bay 
yacht came out with a single reef, and though the wind 
lightened before the start, the Atkin brothers did not 
shake out, and, strange to say, outpointed and out- 
footed all the other yachts that carried full sail. Iscyra, 
the only yacht in the series that carried the gold chevrons 
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of an international win- 
ner, kept within a few 
yards of Jubilee on the 
wind and passed the new 
champion on the reaches, 
but Jubilee would pull 
away again on the wind. 
On the final round Delfin, 
sailed by George Patter- 
son, shot past Elder’s 
yacht, which stopped 
dead for a time, and 
finished second. Curlew 
was disqualified in this 
race for reaching back 


across the starting line 
and forcing Iscyra to bear down on Lotus. Hercules, and 


his famous crew, John, ‘‘old 90 per cent,’ won the second 
race also but he had a few horse shoes to help. Henry 
Ludeke took his Curlew out into a big lead, which the 
Barnegat skipper held for two rounds and would have 
maintained to the finish, if he had not figured the 
weather mark too closely and touched it, withdrawing. 
This gave Lotus the lead, but she 
could not hold it in a luffing 
match with Jubilee, the latter 
blanketing the Central Long 
Island boat within a hundred 
yards of the finish and just beat- 
ing her across the line. This 
victory gave Jubilee a three-point 
lead over Delfin. 

The last race for the Trofeo 
Cuba deserves special mention, as 
it was sailed under the most 
trying conditions against which 
Star sailormen have ever been 
forced to contend. Angry black 
clouds appeared on the northern 
horizon when the yachtsmen 
gathered at the Almendares 
River that morning. The race 
committee decided that it would 
be dangerous to attempt to sail 
the race over the regular course, 
six miles down the coast, for if the 
dreaded norther broke, the yachts 
would not have time to get across 
the bar and back into the river. 
The course, therefore, was estab- 
lished at the mouth of the Almen- 





The crew which won the Bacardi 


Delfin leading, it was with the 

greatest difficulty that the skippers kept their booms 
from goose-winging in the heavy sea that was rolling 
in ahead of the coming norther. With a westerly set 
offshore, the yachts were forced to sail the windward leg 
within a few feet of the surf, on a lee shore. Taking short 
hitches, the yachts skirted the outer breakers, Curlew 
leading, and Jubilee soon moving up into second place. 
The yacht that stood in nearest to the shore always 
made a gain and in many cases they were in grave 
danger of being washed up on the beach in the light air 
and heavy seas. On the last round, within a quarter 
of a mile of the finish line, Jubilee ran out under Curlew’s 
lee and on the next tack forced her about. After that 
Atkin covered the Barnegat Bay entry and won a third 
straight victory. And this tells the story of Jubilee’s 
victory in the Midwinter Championship, the only yacht 








Cup for Havana for the first time. 
(Left) Carlos de Cardenas, skipper 


. The Western Long Island Sound entry “ Jubilee” 
dares and was leeward and wind- rolled up a winning score of 21 points in the Mid- 
ward. On the run down-wind, _ winter Championship series. Hercules Atkin, owner 
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that has ever scored a 
clean sweep in winning 
this highly coveted honor. 

In describing the Ba- 
cardi series, we deal with 
a new hero, a native son 
of Cuba, one Carlos Car- 
denas. In the initial race 
for this annual cup, a new 
trophy which Mr. Bacardi 
presents to be won out- 
right each year, ‘‘Char- 
lie” made Delfin point 
and foot in &@ manner that 
will always remain a mys- 
tery. The pride of Cuba 
went out into the lead and was never headed throughout 
the race. Jubilee made a few vain attempts to catch her, 
and Jibaro finished third. Cuba celebrated that night, 
for this was the first time in the annals of the Star Class 
that a Cuban yacht had finished an International Star 
race in first place. 

The second race in this series was sailed in a heavy sea 
but little wind. The course was 
windward and leeward, the beat 
taking the yachts offshore to a 
mark anchored in 500 fathoms of 
water. Lotus went out into a big 
lead as Jubilee, Iscyra, and Delfin 
engaged in a three-cornered 
battle. On the last round, Nash 
failed to cover this trio, as they 
stood to the East, and Elder 
brought Jscyra around the 
weather mark in the lead. This 
was the only serious bid that 
Western Long Island’s first string 
entry made for first honors. 
Iscyra led Delfin and Lotus on the 
run down-wind to within a few 
feet of the line. Then Cardenas, 
taking advantage of a following 
puff, shot the Cuban yacht under 
Iscyra’s stern and crossed the line 
eight seconds ahead. This was 
Delfin’s second consecutive vic- 
tory in this series and gave the 
Cuban yacht a five-point lead. 

The last race in this series 
demonstrates how easily a yacht 
may lose a seemingly unbeatable 
lead. On the last round, with 
Jubilee leading and only two 
reaches remaining to be sailed, 
Delfin was back in sixth place, with two other yachts 
closing up on her. Some skippers might have lost their 
nerve at this point, but not so Cardenas. The cool- 
headed Cuban, with the odds now against him, showed 
his fighting spirit and, giving a great exhibition of down- 
wind sailing, worked up to fourth place again and gave 
to Cuba her first Bacardi Cup since the event was 
established in 1927. 

With both series concluded, the schedule was inter- 
rupted for two days while a norther spent itself against 
the coast of Cuba. Finally, on Friday, the last open day, 
the wind dropped out altogether and the International 
Team Race was started in a light and very fluky breeze 
from the East. Curlew, taking the bit in her teeth, sailed 
away from the rest for an easy first, with Lotus an 

(Continued on page 117) 
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Protected by the rugged hills of Meganesi Island, “Sowitasgoht VI” weathered a fall sirocco which swept 
the Ionian Islands 


Across the Aegean in “Sowitasgoht VI" 


From Constantinople to Corfu, By Way of the Dardanelles, Athos, Athens, and the Gulf of Corinth 
By FRANZ PLUNDER 


we passed the old city of Stambul at noon on the 

thirteenth of September, bound for the Agean. 
We were not especially concerned about the thirteenth, 
since we were not, after all, at the beginning of a trip. 
Moreover, the thirteenth is a lucky day for me; on the 
thirteenth of September, seven years ago, Sowitasgoht V 
finished her 5,800-mile passage to New York from Ham- 
burg. We were very curious to see whether the new mem- 
ber of our crew, the painter, would get seasick, and he 
certainly had to go through a hard test. When we came 
to Bojuk Tschekmedje the wind was blowing a gale; 
the whole bay was snow white. We took down our main- 
sail and sailed with jib and mizzen, our fat Sowitasgoht 
making more than seven knots in the heavy sea. But our 
painter did not get seasick. 

We did not wish to sail through the night, and made 
for Silivri, which is 38 miles distant from Constanti- 
nople. We had to make the last mile with the help of the 
motor, because the wind had abated with the sun. 
There is no regular harbor here, but I am never afraid 
to go to a place where I see fishing and coast boats an- 
chored. It was already dark when we made fast our 
lines at the half-ruined landing pier. As usual, we were 
surrounded by many spectators, and there is always 
one who is able to speak a little English or French. It 
did not take long before the policeman appeared. This 
time it was a tall, fat man, but he could not speak a 
word of any language I could understand. However, 
with the help of the sign language, I learned that I was 
to go with him to present my papers. I thought the sta- 
tion would be somewhere right around the corner, and 
did not bother to put on my shoes. As a rule I do not 
mind walking barefoot, but at night, in a little Turkish 
village, it is a different story. We walked through the 
whole village; finally, he found a truck driver who could 


FRESH northeaster was blowing warm and clear as 


speak English quite well. Then we all walked back to 
the station house. The tall, fat man, who turned out to 
be the chief himself, ordered everyone around, but he 
was very polite to me. I was even served Turkish coffee 
and cigarettes. The kerosene lamp smoked, the table was 
full of kerosene, as well as the paper on which he wrote 
the report. They did not examine the passports, except 
the pictures, which seemed to entertain them very 
much. It was at least an hour before I was accompanied 
back to the boat. My flashlight created quite a sensation, 
too. One person after another examined it. 

The night was absolutely calm, but when the sun 
rose, the wind rose with it. At nine o’clock it was coming 
straight from the east, bringing a heavy swell. There are 
no more harbors on the north coast of theSea of Marmora, 
east of Silivri, so we decided to push through to the 
Dardanelles. When we came to Cape Chora we met a 
heavy sea and hard wind, which blew throughout the 
night. At two in the morning we came to Gallipoli and 
smooth water. I did not dare to make for the port of 
Gallipoli, as there was not a single light burning. When 
dawn came we anchored in Bergas Bay, which has a 
little, half-wrecked pier. This time the policeman spoke 
German, and again a whole report was written down. 
This place was most interesting; whole caravans of 
camels brought onions to the coast ships. The wind had 
freshened to an easterly storm, and we were quite satis- 
fied to stay in the little bay until it blew out. At two 
o’clock we went on to Charnak, which is about fifteen 
miles farther south. 

We did not get far the next day, and only reached 
Seddil Bahr, which figured in the history of the Great 
War. A hundred thousand soldiers are buried in this 
region. We started to tie up in the small harbor, but a 
policeman came running down the hill as fast as he 
could. The Turks seem to have thousands of policemen 
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to watch something which we apparently do not know 
about. We were instructed to go a little farther down to 
Seddil Bahr Point where the English made their landing 
in 1915. The shore is strewn with wreckage: sunken 
lighters and battleships, some of them still sticking out 
of the water. Our policeman told us that one can pick 
up thousands of so-called souvenirs — steel helmets, 


Rising out of the wine-dark Ionian Sea, 
Corfu’s loftiest crags are crowned by an 
old citadel 


The shores of the Ionian Islands are 


fringed with olive trees and everywhere 
ined with odd and interesting craft 


guns, etc. He had an English 
penny which he had taken from 
the pocket of a dead English offi- 
cer, and he repeated again and 
again: ‘Grand souvenir!” This 
policeman and a friend of his, who 
could not speak French, sat in our 
cabin for a long time, telling us 
that the Turks are wonderful sol- 
diers. Of course, their religion is 
war, and to die in war means 
heaven. If you believe a thing like 
that, you don’t mind standing in 
the way of a bullet. He gave us the 
penny as a souvenir; we did not like the idea, so we 
threw it overboard later on. 

With daybreak we started for Lemnos. At noon the 
sky was cloudy and we could see lightning here and 
there. The wind shifted suddenly to north and the sea 
became very choppy. We wanted to make Porta Punta, 
when we saw at the very entrance to the bay a small, 
partly wrecked harbor for fishing boats. This saved us 
quite a few miles. The place was well protected from all 
sides. During that night it blew hard and rained in 
torrents. It continued to blow until the next noon. We 
stayed to take pictures of beautiful clouds and the 
scenery. The colors are very difficult to describe: gray- 
ish green of the hills that changed, according to the 
distance, into violet; the water dark blue; the rocks 
partly sulphur yellow, partly light green. 

On September 19th, we set sail for Kastro. It was still 
blowing from the north. The trip from this bay of Porta 
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Punta to Kastro was over deep blue water, along steep, 
mountainous shores. Only the wind is a nuisance in these 
regions: it either drops down with great violence from 
the highland, creating a very choppy sea, or you have 
the choppy sea and no wind at all 

Our chart was a small one, dnd we had difficulties in 
finding the port of Kastro. The appearance of the shore 
agreed absolutely with the de- 
scription in the pilot book, with 
the exception of the existence of 
the harbor. Of course, those har- 
bors for fishing boats are some- 
times hard to see, but usually one 
sees masts sticking out some- 
where. Here we saw just boats, 
pulled up on the beach, an unin- 
viting sight. We had already an- 
chored in the bay, underneath the 
old castle, when somebody pointed 
out that the harbor was on the 
other side of the peninsula. We 
found it then without much 
trouble, and it turned out to be 
the most picturesque harbor I 
have ever seen. The examination 
of the bill of health was done very 
quickly, and we were free to go 
wherever we liked. The Greeks do 
not seem to have very strict rules. 





We had a delightful time in Kastro. There was a steam- 
ship agent, who also was the proprietor of a café, who 
spoke English quite well. Surrounded by his seven 
youngsters, he played the réle of interpreter, very much 
to his own and our delight. One can buy everything in 
this little place. The streets are narrow and picturesque. 
Only the boys are a nuisance. When we wandered about 
with our cameras, a swarm of thirty or forty would 
follow us, very excited, and very much in the way. We 
climbed up to the old ruin, which had been a Greek 
acropolis in the beginning, then Roman, then Byzantine, 
then a Venetian fort, and finally a Turkish fort for 
about five hundred years. 

We wanted to get the benefit of the fine weather and 
left for the peninsula of Athos to see the monasteries. 
The run from Kastro to Russikon was made with a light 
breeze from southeast. We caught sight of Mount Athos 
twenty miles away. At dusk we reached the harbor of 
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Russikon, under Mt. Athos. There are hundreds of 
monasteries at the foot of this 6,000-foot, pyramid-like 
mountain, thousands of little hermit houses attached to 
the rocky cliffs; but they spoil the scenery, since they 
lack any architectural beauty. We visited the monastery 
Russikon. Mrs. Plunder had to stay on board, because 
women are not allowed to set foot on land. They even 
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The Greek islanders still use wind power 
to grind their grain and drive their cargoes 


go so far as not to keep female 
animals. The monk who escorted 
us spoke English, French, German 
and Russian equally well. We 
bought a few souvenirs, because 
they were evidently in a rather 
bad financial state. 

The next day the weather was 
threatening, and we made for 
Kupho Bay, which is mentioned 
in the pilot book as well protected. 
In the Agean Sea protected har- 
bors are vital, for there is not 
enough open sea room, the storms 
rage with great violence and 
change their direction suddenly. 
We made Kupho Bay, on the 
south side of the Longos peninsula, 
without accident. It is a pictur- 
esque, natural harbor, with an entrance 180 feet wide. 
The bay itself is deep and less than one mile long. 

We were the first boat to arrive in the bay, but during 
twilight one coast craft after another came in to seek 
shelter. The sky was entirely overcast, and during the 
night and the following day we had nothing but rain, 
with occasional thunderstorms. The wind was blowing 
from the north, but during the second night it shifted 
suddenly to southeast and increased steadily. At mid- 
night the storm reached its greatest violence. Our boat 
was heeled over at the first blow, and the water was 
whipped to foam. One squall after another swept the 
harbor. At midnight a terrific blow tore our anchor 
loose. Before anything could be done, we drifted on 
shore; but it did not matter, because in this bay, which 
is only about three-quarters of a mile long, no particu- 
lar sea can develop. The beach was full of soft seaweed 
and sand. There we sat and thought we might just as 
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well stay, when suddenly a terrific squall from the 
north took us off again like a leaf. I cleared the anchor, 
which was full of seaweed, dropped it again, and paid out 
all the chain I had. This time the anchor held, and the 
storm died. There was still plenty of hard wind and 
rain, but nothing compared to the williwaw. Next day 
we went ashore and got acquainted with the people 
from the other sailing craft and 
with Maria, the daughter of the 
owner of the coffee house. She was 
a bright star in this storm-bound 
bay. We could not understand her, 
nor she us; but it did not matter; 
she was so lovely to look at. She 
was working hard, kneading dough 
for bread, which they baked in a 
very primitive out-door clay 
oven; or else she was spinning silk. 
Then she would take a rowboat, 
and row around in the small bay 
to catch fish. 

We stayed another day, and 
then set a course for Oreos. We 
started at noon with a light 
southeast wind, which lasted until 
six the following morning. Then 
we ran into a light northerly wind, 
which freshened towards noon. By 
evening Sowitasgoht had covered 





the 78-mile stretch. On the run from Cape Lepra through 
the Oreos Sound we saw from a distance the tower 
from which Achilles is supposed to have started on his 
way to Troy. There are many picturesque villages 
perched on the high ridges of the mountains. In Oreos 
we bought oil and gas, lots of grapes and other fruit. 
We had missed fresh things very much during our long 
stay in Kupho Bay. 

Continuing through the Trickeri Canal to Atalanta 
Bay, we came next evening to Skala Atalanta. The 
Trickeri Canal did not deserve its name. It was calm 
and beautiful. But in Atalanta Bay, we had stiff winds 
and a choppy sea. The little port in Skala Atalanta is 
marked only by a solitary house. Eager to get along, we 
pushed on to Chalcis through squalls which stirred up a 
confused sea. It was blowing hard when we reached 
Chalcis where we had to anchor above the bridge, be- 
cause the signal showed passage free for boats coming 
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The Greek never thinks of sailing as a sport, although more profes- 
sional sailing is probably carried on in the Grecian Islands than 
anywhere in the world 


from the other direction. At this spot the island of 
Euboeia almost touches the mainland and is connected 
with it by a turnable bridge. There we waited for three 
hours in rough water. After some deliberation, we struck 
the masts, started the motor, and went through. Nobody 
bothered us. There was a beautiful natural harbor on 
the other side of the bridge. 

It continued blowing hard during the night, and I 
could not decide whether we should go on the next morn- 
ing or wait. However, at ten we started with two reefs in 
the mainsail, and the 
jib. When we ap- 
proached Aliberion, a 
norther commenced 
in heavy puffs, so we 
put into this well-pro- 
tected harbor. In all 
these ports, there is 
considerable trading 
carried on in small 
craft. 

Eager to get to 
Athens, we set sail 
despite the strong 
north wind. We reefed 
our mainsail, started 
at dawn, rounded the 
most southerly point 
on our track, and met 
a head wind. The sky 
grew overcast and the 
wind puffy. We passed 


many sailboats bound October storm clouds, blown across the Aegean by the sirocco, forming over Lemnos 
in the other direction, Island 


but nothing went our 

way. The passing boats came close alongside, pointing 
to the direction we came from and to the sky. We were 
still ten miles from Piraeus when the wind burst out of 
the south. By this time the sky was pitch black. How- 
ever, we made Piraeus, Porto Castello, at one. The har- 
bor looked well protected and teemed with yachts and 
fishing boats. We squeezed through all these to find a 
suitable anchorage. 

That same afternoon we went to Athens on the very 
modern subway, and could not resist going up ‘to the 
Acropolis. During our seven days’ stay in Athens we 
went there every day. 

On Friday, the 10th of October, 1930, we left Porto 
Castello at eight in the morning, after an uneasy night, 
with a light northerly wind. The wind died as we came 
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“Sowitasgoht VI” left Corfu on board the “Beograd,” bound for 
Fiume, and Bregenz, on Lake Constance. A flat-car carried her from 
the Adriatic to Constance 


to the harbor of Piraeus, but even then we waited quite 
a while before turning on our motor; then, with the 
throttle half open, we went leisurely towards the island 
of Salamis. This is the principal port for the Greek fleet. 
The battleships looked impressive, even if they were 
not of the most modern design. We dipped an ensign to 
several of them, and the greeting was promptly returned. 

At noon we came to Eleusis, where we wanted to see 
the remains of the ancient Ceres temple. There was 


nothing to see but a great quantity of scattered marble. 
| The protected harbor 


was unusually pictur- 
esque, but we sailed 
on for a few hours. A 
mile ahead of us was a 
coasting craft which 
we slowly overtook. 
One could see that her 
skipper did every- 
thing in his power to 
get away, and I was 
very pleased to see 
the racing spirit in the 
unhurrying Greek. 
We, too, did every- 
thing to get the last 
bit of speed out of So- 
witasgoht VI, and in 
an hour we sailed 
side by side. The 
Greek skipper was so 
angry that he paced 
the deck like a tiger. 
When we came to the 
end of the island, we 
saw two channels leading out to Megara Bay. I did not 
know which one to take, so let the Greek sailboat pass 
to show us the way, and then the race was repeated. 

Sailing on a sea gilded by the setting sun, we came to 
Megara. There were a few Greek café houses at the pier, 
but, judging from the noise, it was a big place. From the 
deck of a local steamer unloading its cargo, a constant 
fight was carried on between her master and the master 
of the harbor standing on the quay. I don’t know who 
won, because I didn’t stay up long enough. However, 
after midnight, the steamer started whistling and con- 
tinued until four. Apparently the master of the steamer 
must have won the fight. 

With a light breeze from the south we left Megara 

(Continued on page 138) 








“The sea flooded across us, the dugout turned over, and we were all in the water 
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Crossing the Bar 


An Episode off the Coast of Honduras at Palazio Bacalar 


By DR. WARD BRINTON 


AM tired, very tired, and feel bruised all over — 
i] but I am here with Nick, and Tom Nestor and 

Ralph Walstead, safe ashore at Dona Maria’s 
Commissary, by the side of the Rio Negro, where it 
flows across the bar into the sea. 

Yes! we are here — but we have been through a 
curious, an interesting, a terrible experience, and it is 
only by God’s mercy that we are not drifting still, out 
into the ocean, farther and farther from land, clinging to 
the bottom of our upturned cayuca, with night slowly, 
surely coming, and during which some of us, perhaps all 
of us, would have been washed away, off the cayuca’s 
bottom, to fight for a moment with failing strength and 
then to join that multitude who have gone to rest and 
peace in the bosom of the sea. 

We spent last night at Mr. Bruner’s house on Ebyn 
Lagoon, and this morning came up the lagoon in our 
cayuca to a point where Tom Nestor had some gasoline, 
which we needed for our outboard motor, stored at a 
shack by the side of the lagoon, almost opposite the tiny 
village of Palazio. Close by, the lagoon and the Rio 
Negro flow across the bar into the ocean. 

On the way we stopped for Emilio Cacho, a local 
native, with knowledge of the waters and skilled in the 
handling of a cayuca, who was engaged to go with us 
across the bar and to Brewer’s Lagoon, some twenty 
miles down the coast, where we expected to do some 
hunting and photographing. 

It was a clear, warm day, without wind, and we 





started in good spirits from the shack where Tom had 
his gasoline, and in the prospect of an interesting hunt. 
The cayuca was loaded with our packs and guns, and the 
25 h.p. Sea Horse motor was running perfectly. On 
board were Emilio Cacho — our native pilot — Ralph 
Walstead attending to the motor, Tom Nestor, our good 
sportsman friend, who knew the country we were head- 
ing for, ‘“‘Nick”’ Biddle and myself. Nick and I were 
sitting alongside each other in the narrow dugout, and 
Nestor was in front. Our packs were amidships, and 
Walstead and Cacho were in the stern. The sea was not 
rough, although as we approached the line of broken 
water over the bar I felt that our boat was too long and 
narrow to ride in the choppy sea, and I loosened my 
knife in my pocket in case I had to cut things off, and 
told Nick he had better slip off his waterproof slicker, 
which he had on over his shirt. 

Things then happened rather fast. Coming to the bar, 
the first few low waves raced by; then a bit of a splash 
leaped overside. In an instant, a wave slopped over, 
another, and then a whole wave right over the bow. 
Tom, Nick and I called out to Walstead, but nothing 
could be done for it was impossible to turn around in the 
trough of the sea that was tumbling on the bar. Another 
wave leaped us, and instantly the cayuca filled — filled 
to the gunwales — the sea flooded across us, the dugout 
turned over, and we were all in the water. Our packs 
rolled and floated out at once to the lee side, and then we 
were clinging to the slippery, slimy bottom of the 
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cayuca, which was being washed and covered by the 
short seas of the bar. 

' J was weighted down with heavy shoes and puttees 
and had a bit of a fight to come to the surface after I had 
gone under, on my side and back, as the canoe turned 
over. Nick held on to the De Vry camera, the only thing 
we saved, and struggled up with it, and passed it to me, 
as he took a grip on the far gunwale. Tom and Walstead 
were lying as best they could across the bottom and 
looking around to see if any of our equipment was 
floating by. 

Poor Cacho had drifted, or swam, off to leeward and 
was clinging to a bag of Tom’s. He was drifting away a 
bit. The waves were choppy, though not especially rough 
or bad, but covering us at almost every slop. Cacho 
seemed all right as Tom’s clothing bag was of rubber, 
and watertight, and held him up. He was in light cotton 
shirt and pants, with bare feet, and made no effort to 
regain the canoe. Nor did he cry out, and we watched him 
drifting and swimming along, about twenty or thirty 
yards away. In his light clothing and supported by the 
rubber bag, he could make shore, which was then not 
over a third of a mile away. Nick said he felt bottom on 
the bar when he first went under, when we rolled over. 
He saw an empty rifle case sticking up for a moment and 
a rubber blanket and some light stuff floated off to lee- 
ward, but of course our guns, my cameras and our 
packs and supplies disappeared instantly, as they were 
not fastened to the boat. 

I realized at once our very dangerous predicament, 
but there was no excitement and we did not say any- 
thing beyond a few remarks in a quiet tone of voice, 
commenting and advising on what was best to be done. 

Cacho was soon beyond calling distance and drifting 
away. Tom said, or this is the general trend of the 
conversation, that he would float along on the water- 
proof bag and reach shore. We were, however, soon be- 
yond the bar, on the ocean side, in a strong offshore 
current and fast drifting out into the open sea. 

Almost at the same instant Walstead and Nick saw 
the dorsal fins of two large sharks which slowly swam 
parallel to us not over twenty yards away. It made us 
feel creepy and I kicked my putteed legs rather actively. 
So, I suppose, did the others, but I think we were too 
busy holding on to the round, slippery bottom of the 
cayuca to worry much about anything else. We had not 
been fishing, there was no blood about, and I felt that if 
they had wanted us they would have come in and taken 
us. They came up two or three times and then disap- 
peared. Once, when I kicked out, I struck Ralph’s foot, 
who was next to me, and thought it was a shark’s side, 
and had a bit of a creep. 

We floated and floated, with the seas slopping over us, 
and we holding on by reaching across the bottom of the 
cayuca and grasping the underwater edge of the far gun- 
wale, which gave a grip and kept us from being washed 
to leeward by the covering waves. We tried to right the 
canoe by grasping the far edge and then bracing our 
knees on the near side and all leaning backward to- 
gether, aiding the canoe to roll over with the wash of the 
sea. We turned it, but the weight of the outboard motor 
carried it completely over toward us, throwing us back- 
wards into the water, and we all had to grab our holds 
again. It looked bad, and we had to grip quickly to 
keep from being washed helplessly into the sea to 
leeward. 

And so we floated on. An hour or more passed, the 
shore getting further and further away, and a cloud of 
rain over on the land. It was growing tiresome and | 
know we felt our condition was desperate. Ralph tried 
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to cheer us by saying we were drifting inshore, but we 
all knew this was just ‘‘Cheerio.” 

Several times we made the effort to right the canoe 
again but with the same result — we rolled over. Nick 
got hold of a bit of bamboo that was floating under the 
canoe and, sitting astride, toward the stern, tried to 
paddle, but he was of little help and the shore was 
further off. He fastened his light slicker to the bamboo 
and waved to attract attention, but no one saw us, if 
indeed there was anyone to see. We had looked and 
looked, but in vain, to see if anyone had started out for 
us, but saw nothing over the tumble of the sea. The 
shore was so far away then that we could not have seen 
people on the beach if they had been there, and even 
Carib huts were indistinguishable. 

Tom frequently said, ‘‘ They will surely come for us, 
and we will all get to shore.’’ During this time he never 
let go of his pipe which he was holding, Dawes fashion, 
upside down between his teeth. He had a drawn look 
on his face; Nick was a bit strained, too, and Ralph was 
sort of “‘washed out.” I am rather glad I could not see 
myself. My little bag of bank notes was washed out of 
my pocket by some sucking action of the seas; also my 
old hunting knife which I had carried on so many expe- 
ditions. The waves had torn open my shirt and my note 
book which I had underneath it was gone. I seemed not 
to care; indeed, I felt there was little chance of making 
shore and felt that if night came on with us out there, I 
would drop off some time. 

We had now been floating for nearly three hours, 
knew. we had not been seen, and thought there was no 
chance of rescue from the shore, and we so commented 
to each other. It was then we decided that the only 
thing to do was to try to get the outboard motor off, turn 
the cayuca and bail it out if possible. The weight of the 
engine carried the stern down two or three feet under 
water, and we were very doubtful if it could be done, 
which is the reason we had not tried before. Tom, Nick 
and I got well up on the bottom toward the bow, and 
Ralph slipped along to the stern. He dived under and 
came up gasping, face up. Again, and then again, and, 
then, after a long moment under, he was up and said, ‘‘I 
got one side loose, anyway.” This was cheering. He did 
splendidly, and it is due to his work that we are here. 
After a hard struggle under water, he unscrewed the 
second attachment and the engine dropped off into the 
sea. The instant the engine was off, the stern floated 
higher and the boat seemed to come up. 

Then we three got on the lee side and with Ralph 
steadying the windward side of the canoe to prevent its 
rolling completely over, we turned it, and it floated right 
side up, awash, and with little seas rolling across it. 

We then held on to the rail, swimming low so as to put 
as little weight as possible on the cayuca, and began to 
shake the water out, lowering one side a bit and raising 
the other. We worked hard, desperately, cheerfully, for 
in a few moments we could see the rail of the cayuca 
rising higher and higher, and with less water slopping in. 
We had three felt hats and bailed, sweeping the water 
out. Fewer waves leaped in. We were gaining, and we felt 
then that we could empty her. In about fifteen minutes 
no more water came in. Nick crawled over the stern and 
swept water out with a bit of bamboo slab which had 
been under our packs and which had not floated off. I 
bailed with Nick’s hat (mine was gone) and Ralph with 
Tom’s. In fifteen minutes more we were half-empty, 
then two-thirds, and it was but a matter of time. The 
land was now three miles away. 

But poor old Cacho — long lost sight of. We feared he 

(Continued on page 132) 
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Night Sailing 


A Keen Sense of Touch, Balance, and Rhythm, Developed by Experience, Make a Fine Helmsman 


By E. G. MARTIN 


ALL tests of seamanship, night-work 
is, I believe, the most searching. Many 
yachtsmen seldom make a night pas- 
sage, and there are some who never 
spend a night at sea if it can possibly be 
avoided. One sometimes hears men say- 
ing in clubs, as if it were something to 





to steer compass courses, and daylight sailing would 
suffice to teach us the art; but sight is not the only sense 
concerned, nor even perhaps the most important; and I 
believe that the others can only reach full development 
in the man who through long experience of night sailing 
has learned to handle his boat to the best advantage. 
Of all steering conditions, running before a strong 
wind at night is, I 





be proud of, that 
they have not had 
a single night out 
during a season, 
and in these days 
of auxiliary motors 
this is not difficult 
to manage. How a 
man sails is entirely 
his own business, 
but if they only 
knew it, these day- 
light yachtsmen 
miss much of the 
best that is to be 
found in yachting, 
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Hove-to off Jutland in the Heligoland Bight, a Baltic schooner, headed for Horn 
Reef, went tearing by under bare poles 


think, the most dif- 
ficult. Even by day, 
running dead before 
a heavy following 
sea may be bad 
enough, although 
one can watch the 
flag and the sails. In 
the dark there is not 
much to guide one 
beyond the com- 
pass and the feei of 
the helm. The wind 
blowing upon the 
back of the neck is 
some help, but more 
often than not one 
is wearing an oil- 
skin and sou’ wester 
in such weather and 
cannot feel the di- 
rection of the wind 
at all. When the 
compass card starts 
swinging about and 


When a beginner 
is learning to steer 
I believe that he uses his sense of sight almost entirely, 
and that as he becomes more proficient, the sense of 
sight gradually becomes replaced by that of touch. 
Wind sense, if one may so call it — the feel of the wind 
—and boat sense, the perception of balance, are both 
dependent upon touch. Steering by sight is chiefly a 
process of reasoning, while steering by touch is far more 
one of instinct, a matter of slow development. It is only 
by long experience of night sailing that this instinct can 
become fully developed. When she is close-hauled, a 
first-rate helmsman can steer his boat blindfold almost 
as well as he can with his eyes open, so long as the 
breeze is steady and the sea does not need watching. He 
has learned to steer by the sense of touch alone, if needs 
be, and he does so by night, while by day he makes full 
use of this faculty and uses his sight as well. 

A third factor which I believe enters into steering 
is the sense of rhythm. Waves have a rhythmic motion 
and in so far as movements of the helm are occasioned 
by the waves these movements should have a rhythmic 
character. An owner can generally tell, without going 
on deck, when the helm changes hands. Even between 
two good men there is some subtle difference, while the 
steady regular motion which a boat has in the hands 
of a fine helmsman becomes uneasy and jerky as soon 
as a poor one takes over. Lack of the sense of rhythm 
is the reason. Were helmsmanship dependent upon 
sight alone, the most that we could do at night would be 


one is getting tired 
as well, steering becomes a sort of nightmare. Fortu- 
nately, in these days, there are compasses of the “‘dead- 
beat’’ pattern which literally never swing as much as a 
degree, even in the worst quartering sea. We had one in 
Jolie Brise, and it was a real blessing. The feature of 
these compasses is that they have an extremely light 
card, very much smaller in diameter than the bowl in 
which it is swung. Owing to the large size of the bowl as 
compared with the card, compasses and binnacles of 
this type are costly, but the expense is more than 
justified. 

Most of the compasses which one sees in cruising 
yachts are, I think, too small. It is surely most impor- 
tant that one should be able to read the card, as one 
steers, without any conscious focussing of the eyes upon 
it. It should be as clearly legible as the headlines of a 
newspaper held at arm’s length. The markings, more- 
over, must be well spaced, and this demands a fairly large 
card. Much depends upon the marking. Though the 
navigator may work in degrees, no form of degree mark- 
ing which I have seen is suitable for general steering 
purposes under all conditions by day and night. It is 
towards the end of a trying watch that one appreciates 
the value of the big diamond-shaped marks. To tired 
eyes, even these sometimes seem to wander about and 
become confused, while any uniform system of degree 
marking becomes a hopeless blurr. 

Accurate steering by compass depends not so much, 
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I think, upon concentrating upon keeping dead upon 
the point as it does upon deliberately cancelling each 
deviation by one made in the other direction. This is 
especially true when running. Even the best helmsman 
does not keep a boat dead upon her course for more 
than a very small proportion of the time. Everyone 
knows how difficult it is to keep the ship’s head abso- 
lutely steady for the few moments necessary for the 
taking of a bearing or an observation, and this shows 
how necessary it is to cancel errors consciously. The 
ship has been half a point to windward of her course for 
perhaps thirty seconds; make sure that she gets thirty 
seconds the other way. The natural tendency is to give 
her less. Of course, after a time, this goes on almost 
subconsciously, but it always demands a certain amount 
of attention. 

The worst helmsmen one meets are not the beginners, 
who are almost always keen, but men who have had 
plenty of practice and are simply careless and inatten- 
tive. They have all the air of being capable helmsmen, 
and one finds them out only by discovering that the 
ship is always out of position after their watches. 

In connection with night sailing, a further reason for 
using a large compass card, conspicuously marked, is 
that the illumination of it need not be so bright. A 
small, brightly lighted spot is more blinding in darkness 
than one which is larger and dimmer; moreover, its 
hypnotic effect is not so great. Perhaps this idea of 
hypnotic effect may seem ridiculous, but it is well known 
that gazing at a small, bright spot is perhaps the com- 
monest way of inducing hypnosis. Sleepiness during 
one’s watch may become almost torture at times, and 
I am sure that there is nothing which is likely to aggra- 
vate it more than peering into a small and brightly 
lighted binnacle. It is not fair to the helmsman to allow 
any light from below to show on deck, and it is better 
not to turn the helm over to one’s relief until he has 
been on deck long enough for his eyes to become 
accustomed to the darkness. 

In the worst weather the constant beating of spin- 
drift and rain has a numbing effect. Incessant noise is, 
I think, the worst part of gales of wind when they last 
for a long time. At first one does not notice it much, 
but after a while the endless beating upon a sou’wester 
becomes very trying. It is well worth while trying to 
provide the helmsman with some sort of protection. I 
remember once feeling almost “‘dead beat” during a 
long spell on deck in a heavy gale of wind in the North 
Sea. We had set a little rag of a storm jib as the gale 
was coming on; later on we had to get it off and lie with 
a double-reefed staysail as our only head canvas. The 
little jib, which was made of No. 1 flag canvas and had 
a huge bolt rope for its size, was stowed on deck close 
beside me. I hauled it out and sat in it, with the curve 
of the bolt rope making a hood over my head. The com- 
parative calm and quiet was an extraordinary relief. 
One could even imagine that the weather was beginning 
to improve. 

I shall never forget that gale; it was the first very 
bad one I had ever been in, and it caught us right in 
the Heligoland Bight where there is only about eleven 
fathoms of water and the seas are terribly short. I had 
not realized till then, that a time may come at sea when 
one is helpless. Everything possible has been done for 
the ship, and one can only look on while she fights her 
own battle. We were lying hove-to, heading out to sea 
with the coast of Jutland and Horn Reef some thirty 
or forty miles away under the lee. As I sat there with 
my back to the wind, hunched up on deck in the sail — 
and, I admit, not keeping a proper lookout to windward 
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— it was scarcely possible to see —I fancied I heard a 
shout, and one of the Baltic schooners went tearing by 
close under our lee, under bare poles. She must have 
been lost, for the gale lasted all that night and well into 
the next day, and going as she was she must have piled 
up on the reefs in less than four hours, unless by sheer 
good luck she found the entrance to the Elbe, blindfold. 
Even then she would probably have foundered in the 
sea which must have been running there. Hours before, 
when the gale was coming on, I had debated whether 
to run for the Elbe, but it is a terrible place in bad 
weather, and it seemed far safer to try to gain an offing. 

I wonder how many sailing craft there are in which 
every single rope has its own separate belaying pin. 
It is an end which I have never been able to attain in 
cutter-rigged yachts. With a Bermuda rig one ought to 
be able to manage it; but with topsails and topmasts, 
jib topsail and spinnaker halliards, a cutter has so 
many ropes which are not in constant use that it is very 
difficult to provide for all of them. One of the things 
which I think should become part of a skipper’s regular 
routine is to go round just before dark to make sure 
that all the ropes are clear and belayed in their proper 
places. Most of us have suffered from finding, after dark, 
that ropes have been belayed upon the wrong pins, 
and the consequences may be disastrous. In night sail- 
ing, memory must replace sight; one must know the 
gear by heart and the best of hands feels almost helpless 
aboard a strange vessel in the dark. 

Whether a man makes a practice of shortening sail 
at nightfall depends a good deal upon temperament, and 
also upon his upbringing. In the days of the East India- 
men I believe that this was the invariable practice in 
John Company’s ships. Those were leisurely times and 
nowadays people are less willing to take life quietly. 
Most sailing men now would perhaps not be content to 
sail more quietly by night than they do by day. But 
the fisherman does it. Scores of times, in the West 
Country smacks, have I heard the skipper say, ‘‘ Us’ll 
get the tops’! off her before dark,” or, ‘‘ Us’ll set the five 
cloth jib”; not, of course, as a matter of routine, as the 
Indiamen did, but when there has been any likelihood 
of what they call ‘‘scuffly weather” during the night. 
When the weather is obviously quiet and settled it 
would be foolish to reduce sail for the night; but at 
any other time, even if there is not much wind at 
nightfall, there is a good deal to be said for using only 
the working sails at night. One has a pleasant sense of 
being ready for anything, and the likelihood of having 
to call the watch below is reduced to the minimum. 
When one is sailing with a big crew and as many men 
as may be wanted in a watch, it is another matter, but 
for me, that has been the rare exception and the watch 
has generally consisted of one only, or sometimes two. 
All my early sailing was done in the big smacks, where 
they work only one in a watch —and they keep six- 
hour watches, too — and so solitary watchkeeping has 
seemed quite natural; but it follows that the boats have 
all been rigged after the fashion of smacks, and like 
smacks of a type which can be trusted not to play tricks, 
so that in ordinary circumstances one man has no diffi- 
culty in handling them. 

When we were children we used to play at being 
pirates or robbers, or engine drivers or bears. To some 
extent the instinct persists when we grow up, and in our 
yachting there is an element of playing at being sailors. 
For some the game brings satisfaction enough; but 
there are others, and among them I think most cruis- 
ing men may be numbered, who soon realize that in 

(Continued on page 144) 
































“We had a ton and a half of four-X dynamite right under us in the hold” 


“Chinook” of Alaska 


By JOHN T. 


‘*- N THE summer of 1912,” said the Old Timer, ‘‘I 
| was running a gas boat on the Alaskan Coast. 
“‘T was a kid then — just out of college — and 
the jobs they put over on me were plenty..The craft was 
a 50-foot work boat with a good sized hold and a small 
cabin. She carried everything out to the mines from 
Juneau — everything from dynamite to drunken miners 
—and it was my duty to see they got there. I was 
skipper, engineer, deckhand and stevedore; I got plenty 
oy: a summer and developed a vocabulary to fit 
the job. 

“One time I had a scrap with three Cousin Jacks who 
had broken into my cabin. Only the help of a spanner 
and the fact that they were half soused saved me a 
broken skull. (Cousin Jack is the miners’ name for a 
Cornishman, by the way.) Another time the boss sent me 
two hundred miles down the Southeast Coast to estab- 
lish a camp near Ketchikan. I liked it fine, cruising 
among the islands, but I had a deckload of lumber and 
oil drums that would have rolled Chinook over if there 
had come so much as a ripple. And once our bright 
young assayist brought aboard a canister containing 
fifteen hundred fulminate caps and set it on a shelf in our 
dinky pilothouse — without saying a word to me. Going 
down Gastineau Channel we passed a steamship and 
wallowed in her wake. The can of caps toppled off the 
shelf — and if someone had not caught it six inches from 
the floor I wouldn’t be telling you this now, and my 
friend the assayist would have paid for his stupidity 
quickly and in full. He turned the color of a dead cod’s 
belly and his knees didn’t stop shaking till we got to Auk 
Bay. You see, we had a ton and a half of four-X dyna- 
mite right under us in the hold. 


ROWLAND 


“This business of carrying dynamite — ‘powder,’ 
they called it — was what brought matters to a head. I 
was a licensed pilot (the boss had seen to that) and, as 
such, responsible for whatever happened. Alaska was 
still Federal territory then, administered by the Revenue 
Cutter Service, and those boys did not condone infrac- 
tions of maritime law. I had been carrying ‘powder’ and 
passengers together for several months before I learned 
that this entitled me to free board for two years in the 
Federal pen. 

“The boss made light of my discovery — he had, of 
course, known it all along — but I pointed out that my 
liberty was at stake and not his; I was willing to risk 
being blown up by his fool employees who didn’t know 
a boat from a railway train, but not to spend two years 
of my life sitting behind the bars, and if that was what 
he paid me for he’d better find another chauffeur for his 
floating motor truck. I was pretty hot; and I had a 
right to be, for one of the Cousin Jacks threatened to 
report me when he got back to town. I even thought of 
crossing the border into B. C. 

“To be sure, the passengers were our own men, but 
that did not affect their legal status, and the fact was 
they had me dead to rights. Now, however, the whole 
gang of them, scenting a scrap, refused to travel on the 
boat when she had explosives on board. Actually, this 
strengthened my hand and I needed only to sit tight, but 
I was young and hot-tempered then, when I thought 
anyone had done me dirt, so I set back on shore the 
consignment of dynamite intended for our new camp 
near Ketchikan, and shoved off without either the 
‘powder’ or the men. 

‘“No doubt the boss was wild when he found out, but 
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that did not bother me. I made Wrangel Narrows in a 
day’s run and Ketchikan the following noon; ran across 
Clarence Strait to Wales Island and spent the rest of 
the day discharging my miscellaneous cargo at the head 
of a little cove where the boss had marked upon my 
chart the site for the new camp. 

“It was a relief to get that lumber and those oil 
drums off her. Chinook rose visibly and my spirits did 
the same. Of course, there was no one to receive my 
freight or to guard it in my absence, so I laid a nice, 
clean pine board on top of the pile and wrote on it with 
a lumberman’s pencil: ‘Property of Grubstake Mines, 
Inc.,’ knowing that would do the trick unless some 
tenderfoot from the East happened by. 

“‘After supper I began for the first time to consider 
what to do. It seemed unlikely that the boss would 
welcome me with open arms if I returned to Auk Bay. 
At Juneau there might be a Federal officer waiting for 
me with a warrant. Between them, they would quite 
likely wire Ketchikan to place me under arrest, so I 
dared not even go back there. The more I thought of it 
the madder I got. It was not only that I dreaded going 
to prison; I resented bitterly the callousness of an em- 
ployer who would put me in such a position in order to 
save a few dollars’ worth of gas. And he was such a 
good fellow! No doubt if I did go to prison he would 
come around and tell me how sorry he felt, the 
! (N.B. The Old Timer did not use blanks.) 

“‘T jumped up and went out on deck. It was a dark 
night and absolutely still. The stars shone with a 
subdued brilliance and from somewhere down the bay a 
joon’s crazy call rang across the still water, to echo and 
reécho from the hills. There seemed to be a tension in 
the air, but I attributed that to my own state of mind. 
Ignorance of the law is no excuse, and I felt confident 
the boss would not even attempt to save me now. It 
seemed as though I’d be a blithering fool to go back and 
give myself up. The international boundary lay just a 
few miles to the south, with the port of Prince Rupert, 
at the mouth of the Skeena River, not more than sixty 
= away. Once in Canadian waters I felt I should be 
safe. 

‘‘ At that age, to think is to do. I started the motor and 
broke out the hook. In a few minutes the dark foreshore 
retreated and the clifty hills at the south end of Wales 
Island were silhouetted against the pale twilight that 
hung in the northwest. By the time I got well out into 
Clarence Strait even that had disappeared; the sky 
grew overcast and the night turned utterly black. A 
faint glow from my binnacle lamp seemed to be the 
only light in all the world. 

“Dixon Entrance is about sixty miles wide, and I 
laid a course diagonally across it for Brown Pass, south 
of the Dundas Islands, as that appeared the straightest 
line to Prince Rupert. This carried me out upon broad 
waters, but I had plenty of fuel and no fears. I was look- 
ing forward to dawn and the view it would bring of the 
magnificent British Columbia Coast, rising out of the 
sea ahead. Chinook practically steered herself and her 
heavy duty engine had a soothing rhythm. No doubt I 
nodded; I may even have gone to sleep — although my 
subconscious kept the vessel somewhere near her 
course. 

“Something in the little ship’s motion jolted me back 
to consciousness as the clock on the bulkhead was 

_chiming a tinny eight bells. I looked out through the 
pilothouse window and was surprised to see whitecaps 
racing across the black water. They came from abeam 
on the port hand — that is, out of the northeast. The 
waves were so small I knew it had been blowing only a 
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few minutes. I lowered the window for a better view, 
and a burst of spray came in at once. While I was wiping 
my eyes and getting the window shut it occurred to me 
that. I was in rather a bad fix. Evidently this was the 
chinook — that fierce north wind for which my craft 
was named — and here we were, she and I, smack out 
in the middle of Dixon Entrance, thirty miles from the 
nearest land. The Queen Charlotte Islands lay all along 
under our lee, and the northernmost one of them has a 
long, straight shore with no harbors. Besides, my chart 
did not go that far. 

‘However, Chinook was still making headway, and I 
figured that if she could keep on for a couple of hours 
we would commence to get a lee. That, of course, shows 
I had no experience of mountainous coasts; the nearer 
we got the worse the wind blew. In some of the squalls 
it seemed to reach hurricane force. 

‘“When at last dawn came and I could see the huge 
mountains of British Columbia hanging, as it seemed, 
almost over our rail, though actually ten or fifteen miles 
away, the chinook burst down upon us with its full 
power. You could not see the ocean for spray. Chinook 
stopped as if she had hit a stone fence and pretty soon 
her engine began to pound in an ominous manner. I 
had to go on deck to get below. That passage of ten feet 
came near being my last; the wind tore loose my grip 
and I did fall just inside the rail rather than out. For a 
few seconds I lay still in the scuppers — which were 
under water — and shivered with fright, then completed 
my trip to the hatch after the fashion of a worm. By 
the time I got below the engine had heated and stuck 
fast. The cylinder heads glowed a cherry red. Evidently 
the water pump had become airbound as a result of her 
rolling the intake out of water. All too obviously, there 
was no cure except time, and I knew it would take 
hours for that massive machine to cool. The cabin was 
so hot that I gladly went back on deck. 

“The fiercest squall had passed but it still blew a gale. 
I got into the pilothouse and thought things over. The 
water hereabouts is a mile or so deep, but I dropped 
both anchors off the bow, hoping their drag would bring 
her head to wind. But they had no perceptible effect; 
Chinook slid off to leeward like a crab. I waited half an 
hour and went below again. The engine seemed as hot 
as ever and the pistons were still stuck fast. 

“Meanwhile the sea had been getting up and I saw it 
would not do to let her keep on wallowing in the trough. 
There seemed but one solution: somehow to get her off 


‘before it and try to keep her ahead of the sea. Watching 


my chance, I crawled forward and got the anchors on 
board. Then I dragged them aft along the deck and over- 
hauled the whole of both chains. During the worst 
squalls I lay flat on deck and held fast to the rail or the 
bitts. I lashed some life preservers and old canvas to 
the anchors to increase their drag, then let them go off 
her stern and veered out all the chain and made it fast 
to the towing bitts aft. 

“To my delight this did the trick. The windage of her 
bows and pilothouse (the latter stuck up like a sore 
thumb) payed her head off while the anchors dragged on 
her stern. Pretty soon she was dead before it and the 
backside of that pilothouse beat any so-called squaresail 
I ever saw. We started off down Hecate Strait at about 
three knots. She kept before it without any attention 
from me, so I secured the wheel amidships and turned 
in on the locker in the pilothouse, wet as I was, and 
immediately fell asleep. I dreamed I was riding in a 
rubber ball. 

“When I woke up there was quite a sea running and 
the drift was blinding — the little boat seemed to be 
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literally smothered in spume. I can tell you, I blessed 
that pilothouse then! It had cleared completely and the 
sun was already high. The wind blew a living gale out of 
the north. It more or less ironed the sea out. 

‘““My first act was to try the pumps. To my relief only a 
small amount of water had found its way below; fortu- 
nately I had set the hatch cover on tight the night be- 
fore. Chinook was so buoyant that she rode the sea 
beautifully, and while we were almost constantly swept 
by spray very little solid water came aboard. When 
she rose on the crest, and one could see for a moment 
over the top of the drift, I looked eagerly for land. 
There was nothing visi- 
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—that great ox of an engine started off with a roar. 

“‘There’s a certain satisfaction in making port under 
your own steam — even when the port isn’t one you 
want to make. I was afraid of Seattle because it seemed 
now that I had added piracy to my crimes, so I deter- 
mined, if possible, to run into Vancouver and abandon 
the vessel there, and then hide myself somewhere in 
the Canadian wilds. 

“TI took my course from a little Japanese tramp who 
was heading to the east, and by noon had passed him 
and raised the coast ahead. 

“Have you ever come up Juan de Fuca Strait at sun- 
set?”’ The Old Timer 





ble except the glitter- 
ing white peaks of the 
coast range over in 
B. C. They might have 
been twenty miles 
away, or a hundred, for 
all I could tell. 

‘“‘We ran or drifted 
all that day, before the 
chinook. I kept ex- 
pecting to see the 
Queen Charlotte Is- 
lands appear ahead. 
Toward night I began 
edging to the east- 
ward so as not to run 
upon them in the dark. 
The wind moderated a 
little but still blew a 
gale. About midnight I 
saw a lighthouse on the 
starboard hand and 
took that to be the 
south end of the is- 








paused with twinkling 
eyes to take a deep 
breath. “If not, you’ve 
got something to live 
for, my boy. You’ll 
understand then why I 
couldn’t go past Vic- 
toria. I eased in at first 
just to look the place 
over, and soon decided 
it was absolutely neces- 
a, sary to go ashore. So 
Wy I tied Chinook up 
; among some local fish- 





/ hy ing craft and hit the 
ri Y/ beach.”” The Old Timer 
* chuckled. 
— “Of course, you can 
° ST guess what I did next 
Ee ees —the very last thing 
oo in the world that I 
SS intended to do. I sent 
a the boss a wire and told 


him to come and get 
his damn boat, as I 








lands. I was glad to get 
clear of them and have 
the open sea ahead. 
By the following morning the land had completely dis- 
appeared; we had the long Pacific swell under us and 
the chinook was gradually blowing itself out. I got the 
anchors back on board and let her make all the knots 
she would, coasting southward ahead of the sea. She ran 
well with the pilothouse for a sail. . . . 

“Two days later, in the morning, we converged upon 
the steamship lane from the Orient to Puget Sound. 
There were several smokes visible, but no ship near 
enough to hail. So far, I had not even tried to start the 
engine, because wind and sea had been urging us on; 
but now it dawned upon me that if I could not get it 
going I would be out of luck for fair. Puget Sound lay 
somewhere to the eastward and my drift was approxi- 
mately south. It didn’t look very good. 

“T went down into that engine room with shaking 
knees — but the first heave on the Johnson-bar showed 
that the pistons were free. I squirted some oil in to re- 
place what had burned up, and then turned her over by 
hand for a few minutes before switching on the spark. 
Then I gave a mighty heave on the bar and—oh boy! 





“Evidently this was the chinook — that fierce north wind for which my craft 
was named” 


was leaving at once for 
parts unknown. 

“‘T didn’t mean to go near her again, but, somehow, 
next morning found me on the wharf. And there, stuck 
in the pilothouse door, was the notice of a telegram for 
me. Well, I went up and got it —and, let’s see — I’ve 
still got it somewhere.” . . . He was fumbling through 
his wallet. ‘‘ Yes — here it is.”’ 

I opened the ancient sheet tenderly so that it would 
not crack in the folds, and read it while the Old Timer 
watched me. 

WONDERFUL WORK (it said) FEARED YOU 
AND BOAT LOST IN CHINOOK STOP CAN 
UNDERSTAND YOUR FEELING BUT WISH 
YOU WOULD RECONSIDER STOP REST A 
WEEK AND BRING CHINOOK BACK STOP 
WIRING FUNDS 

“Well?” I asked, when I had read it through twice. 

“Well,” said the Old Timer slowly, tapping the ashes 
out of his pipe, “I ask you, now — what was a fellow to 
do? I took on gas and started north next day by the 
inside route. . . . They never asked me to mix powder 
and passengers again.” 
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A Few of the Contrivances and Details 
Which Helped Make “Tidal Wave” 
What She Is 


By SAMUEL WETHERILL 


Wave — and in some boats a bit larger —is to 
have a “double stateroom” forward, toilet room 
and clothes locker next, main cabin amidships, and 


[ive usual cabin layout in a boat the size of Tidal 


galley aft. This layout is supposed to accomplish two. 


purposes. The “stateroom” gives privacy (whatever 
“privacy”? may mean on a small boat), and gets the 
galley aft, where ‘‘there is the least motion and the most 
ventilation, and the man at the helm can keep a watch 
on the galley stove,” ete. 

Tidal Wave has quite a different layout, as I object 
most seriously to the “‘stateroom forward — galley aft”’ 
arrangement in a small auxiliary, for several specific 
reasons, more or less as follows: (1) The stateroom takes 
the place of a forepeak, and becomes the resting place of 
all varieties of gear, in- 
cluding anchors, rodes, 
lanterns, life preservers, 
and all sorts of loose stuff. 
(2) The bulkhead forward 
spoils ventilation, and the 
stateroom is generally so 
cramped as to remind one 
of a dog kennel. (3) With 
galley aft, the cook is con- 
stantly interfered with by 
people going up or down the companion steps, and is in 
the way of this traffic besides. Any benefit from lack of 
motion is only found when hammering into a head sea — 
and how often is cooking attempted under these condi- 
tions? The stove can hardly ever be placed athwart- 
ships, as it can be with the quarter berth arrangement 
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Details of the catches on bureau drawers 





Cross section of the ventilating hatch 
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The Mule, as seen from the deck 


and galley forward — and there is not so much room to 
the galley as a whole. As the natural ventilation on a 
small boat is from aft forward, the cooking smells are 
carried right through the boat — and so is the heat, the 
latter an advantage in the “‘off’’ months but insufferable 
in the season when most cruising is done. As to ventila- 
tion for the cook, it is a toss-up — the companion hatch 
gives it in the galley aft, and the forward hatch in the 
cabin trunk of Tidal Wave does it with the galley 
forward. 

So much for layouts. The one in Tidal Wave has 
worked out so well that I 
wouldn’t think of changing 
it, except possibly in some 
small details, which I can’t 
think of at present. In a 
boat some four or five feet 
longer, the same layout, 
rearranged so as to house a 
paid hand forward, would 
work out splendidly. 

The sprit topsail which 
we dubbed the ‘‘ Mule”’ was an unusually efficient sail in 
light and moderate weather, and could be carried on any 
point of sailing. It was quite a job to rig and set it, but 
after we got used to it, it wasn’t half so hard. The 
diagram and photograph will help to understand this 
contraption. It is not original, but was invented, so far 
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How the Mule looks on paper 
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as I know, by Commodore 
Ralph Munroe, and used 
many years ago on the 
gaff-headed ketch Micco 
— and was used on Micco 
in the 1924 Bermuda Race. 
If you take the entire rig 
of a sharpie, or Bermuda 
dinghy, and hoist it up the 
mainmast, with a sheet 
from the horizontal sprit 
running to the head of the 
mizzenmast, then you 
have the Mule. Micco’s 
sail was triangular, as is 
the sail on Wirth Mun- 
roe’s ketch Melody. I 
added a club to the one on 
Tidal Wave, to increase the 
area a bit and provide a four-edged sail instead of a 
three-edged .one — the sailmaker said it would hold 
its shape better. 

The Mule is handled much as the fisherman staysail 
on a schooner — it must be lowered when tacking, and 
reset to weather of the mainsail, as the triatic and fixed 
backstays will not allow it to swing across the midship 
line. When cruising, this is too much trouble for most of 
us. But the Mule can be used on many a long slide down 
the wind, when it is a “‘pullin’ sail,” and no mistake, 
particularly when the going is light to moderate. 

The hatch on the forward end of Wave’s cabin trunk 
is a ‘‘ventilating hatch”’ — that is, it lets in air at all 
times when the wind is forward, but keeps the water out. 
It is quite simple, just a series of baffle plates, a couple 
of scuppers to let the trapped water out, and a ‘‘gate,”’ 
which may be closed to keep out the breeze — or the 
water, should there be an avalanche. This hatch is 
really an emergency affair, to get some ventilation in 
bad weather when hatches and ports must usually be 
kept shut. It does just this. In the Block Island Race, 
some solid wave tops hit it squarely — and not a drop of 
water went below. And it let in enough air to keep the 
cabin reasonably well ventilated — which is pretty 
unusual in small craft in dirty weather. 

Again, this hatch is not original. I got the idea from 
C. L. Moody, who used a similar hatch in the 1928 
Bermuda Race on his cutter Miladi. Moody’s hatch 
was higher, with bigger openings, and doubtless was 
more efficient. I cut Wave's down, afraid the height 
would make it unsightly. It could easily have been two 
or three inches higher, giving better ventilation, and 
still not stick up like a sore thumb. 

The sketch will show the lead of the mizzen and main 
sheets. Nothing unusual about the mizzen sheet, though 
the main sheet lead is hardly according to Hoyle. It is 
the best I have seen on a ketch, where the main sheet 
lead is generally quite a problem. It interferes with 
nothing or nobody, and you heave on the sheet much as 
you would sway up on a halliard. With the mizzen and 
main sheet cleats where they are, and jib sheet cleat 
outside of the cockpit coaming, all sheets are ‘ within 
easy reach of the helmsman,”’ as you’ve heard so often. 
Well, these really are, and make it easy and convenient 
for the helmsman to trim sheets with the least possible 
effort. 

The track and slides used «n Wave were the stock 
7/8-inch variety. They never stuck or jammed, or gave 
any kind of trouble whatever, probably because they 
were of ample size for the job. In order to secure freedom 
from jamming, the tracks must be very carefully fitted, 















How the companion ladder was hung 
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joints close, and corners at 
joints rounded off with a 
file. A little oil now and 
then helps matters. 

The port lights came 
fitted with screens. I was 
about to take the screens 
out, for better ventilation, 
when I found one day that 
in a hard rain the screens 
kept the rain out in great 
shape, and let plenty of 
air in. So the screens 
stayed in. I generally leave 
the side ports open at the 
mooring, regularly. So 
little spray has ever come 
in as to be negligible. 

The catches on the 
bureau drawers were a donation of the Minneford Yard. 
Though they may seem an insignificant detail, they 
were really an important one. The variety with springs 
and knobs are a nuisance — they jam, or the spring 
breaks, or the knobs jump out and bite your leg when 
you brush by. With the Minneford catches, the drawers 
are made a loose fit at the top, and never stick shut. 
By merely lifting up a bit, they slide right open — but 
they never open automatically when the boat is heeling, 
which is a blessing. 

The question of lighting in a small auxiliary is usu- 
ally a tough one. Oil lamps are a nuisance, are very apt 
to be smelly, and generally give a rather feeble light. 

(Continued on page 142) 
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Showing the main and mizzen sheet leads 



























































Photos by M. Rosenfeld 
One of the largest cruisers exhibited at the recent Motor Boat Show was this,48-footer built on the West Coast by Stephens. She is now owned 
by Mr. Hugh Dillman, and after being shipped across the continent, she was sent to Florida under her own power. The interior photographs 
show the roomy deckhouse and the double stateroom aft. She is handled from a flying bridge abaft the sunken deckhouse. She does 25 m.p.h. 


with a pair of 200 h.p. Scripps motors, and was exhibited by S. Clyde Kyle 
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What | Told My Boys in the Twilight 


A Winter Voyage Across the North Atlantic—Part Il 


By J@RGEN FENGER 
From the Danish by Frederic A. Fenger 





FTER having blown to its heart’s con- 
tent for a week, the wind canted aft a 
bit and once more we were carrying 
full sail on the Atlanta. But this lasted 
for only a few watches when the to’gal- 
lants had to be handed again and two 
reefs turned in the tops’ls. At midnight 

our watch took over the deck, but there was no skipper. 
In the meantime the gale had increased till the old bas- 
ket was thrashed along with the water up to her main 
hatch coaming — she lay so far over that the pumps no 
longer sucked — and, young as we were, we thought 
nothing of the consequences but believed it was quite 
all right to let her drive. Though a couple of times we 
tried to awaken the skipper by tramping hard on the 
deck over his bunk, yet we had no great desire to go 
down into the cabin and turn him out, as we were accus- 
tomed to getting only hard words from him. 

The gale continued and one night we boarded a sea 
which crushed in all the weather side of the forward 
house where the crew was quartered. After that, when 
our bunks along this side of the forecastle were to wind- 
ward, the spray leaked in so that we had to wring out 
our blankets, two by two, as after a big washing, before 
we turned in. To be soaked from top to toe when we 
were on deck was not so bad; except for the hour at the 
wheel, we had the pumps to warm us — but to turn into 
the cold, wet bunks was tough enough. The first hour 
one shivered till one’s teeth rattled; after that one 
steamed as in a Russian bath. Then there was the change 
to cold again when one had to go on watch. Several of 
our shipmates, especially the older men, became weary 
and downhearted. Our oilers were long since worn out, 
while the water went through our sea boots as though 
they were made of home-spun. We saw nothing of the 
captain; it was said that he was sick. Moreover, there 
was not much in the way of food, though now we be- 
gan to sneak a bit on our own. Of other ships there was 
nary a sight nor could we have obtained any aid, in 
the high running seas, had we met with one. 

One midnight, as our watch was turned out by an old 
Lillesander, Ormun, I asked as usual, ‘Is she free?” 

“Free? No, she isn’t free, and most likely never will 
be again. We have rested the pumps and not touched 
them for the last hour; we might just as well sink today 
as tomorrow, so why wear the arms off our bodies?”’ 

‘‘Martin, Martin, do you hear that? And you, Hans, 
cast the turns off your peepers; Ormun says that they 
have given up pumping! Where is Adolph, is he mixed 
up in this affair?” 

“No, Adolph has been at the wheel since eleven 
o’clock, and knows nothing about it.”’ 

So there was this comfort, at least, that Adolph was 
not one of them. The culprits were the second mate and 
the two plank owners — never mind their names — 
after whom we had secured the main to’gallant. The 
captain, as I have said, was bunk-fast. 

A bit quicker than usual, Martin became wide awake. 
Not much was said while we dressed, but Adolph’s 
relief at the wheel — a little middle-aged fellow from 
Klevens — was minded to hurry a bit and tell Adolph 
to come directly into the forecastle. 











Then we four, Martin, Adolph, Hans and I, held a 
ship’s council — though there was no tot of schnapps, 
this time — and the arithmetic of it was simple enough. 
The ship was loggy ; except for the little sjaekte the boats 
were useless, and there were no vessels in the vicinity. 
So we should have our answer before twenty-four 
hours had gone by if the pumps were allowed to stand 
still in the meantime. The four of us figured that life 
was still worth living —for the outlook would not 
always be as dark and miserable as it now was — and 
we shook hands upon it that we’d carry on and have 
the pumps manned by all hands, as long as we could 
lift a handspike. Having arrived at this decision, we 
went into the forward cabin, as it was called, where the 
two mates and the rest of the starboard watch were 
gathered. 

The ship had what was called a Bremen half-deck, 
that is, a raised deck aft which came nearly to the 
mainmast. In the after part, with a companionway 
coming down forward of the mizzenmast, was the cap- 
tain’s country, while at the forward end were the store- 
room, sail locker, the sailmaker’s work room and the 
carpenter shop, with doors that gave upon the main 
deck. A lamp was always burning there at night so that 
the leathers and valves of the pump plungers could be 
put in order when they no longer drew water, as so often 
happened. 

Here we all gathered; the entire ship’s company ex- 
cept the captain, the man at the wheel, and the cook, 
who stood no watch. The old mate was rather uncon- 
cerned and voiceless in the affair that now went for- 
ward. The second mate, sailmaker, and three sailors of 
the starboard watch held that it was useless to plague 
ourselves with working at the pumps till the end; it 
would be impossible to keep the vessel afloat long 
enough to fetch port. We wanted to know what the cap- 
tain thought, but were told that he was sick, so very 
sick, that he did not care one way or another. Then 
Martin made a short speech, very pithy and hardly 
flattering to those of the crew who were not on our side. 
But it had its effect, and wound up in this manner. 

“Now we'll turn to again at the pumps, and whoever 
tries to get into the forecastle before the pumps suck, his 
brains will be flowing out of his southwester. I’m stand- 
ing the first hour at the door of the forecastle.”” Where- 
upon he shouldered an ash handspike and made for his 
post. Had he not been forced to go quickly and with un- 
measured steps, because of the ship’s rolling and pitch- 
ing in the seaway, none of us would have doubted but 
that he was an impressive military man who was in the 
habit of commanding and being obeyed. For that mat- 
ter, there was no question among us but what he would 
be obeyed, the best proof being that the pumps were 
manned and kept going till along toward four o’clock, 
when they sucked. 

The starboard watch was now allowed to go forward 
and have coffee before it took over the morning watch. 
Its members had missed out on their sleep through the 
middle watch (also called the “dog watch” by the 
Danes) because they had rested for that hour between 
11 and 12 o’clock. The larboard watch turned in without 
any scruples, at four o’clock. 
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Neither in the days that followed nor, in fact, at any 
time afterwards, was there mention of the occurrences of 
that night. But our relations with the mates had altered 
in that we sailors now controlled the water level in the 
Atlanta, quite decidedly, and saw to it that the mates 
took their full turns at the pumps with the rest of us. 
They were also aware of the fact that we not only 
swiped smoked ox-tongues, but a quantity of salt pork 
— when the sea broke our ration bin to smithereens, one 
Sunday — and they made no fuss over it. What they 
thought, I cannot say; perhaps they came to the conclu- 
sion that we might just as well have it as the fishes, while 
for us it was absolutely necessary to have more and 
heftier food to sustain life, than the miserable rations 
which ordinarily were served out. The pork, now that I 
mention it, came our way under rather humorous cir- 
cumstances. 

On the Saturday before, an entire cask of pork and 
one of salt beef, were dumped into a large ration bin 
which stood between the foremast and the forward end 
of the deckhouse. Sunday morning the storm eased so 
that we got the jibs and a couple of reefed lowers on the 
old wagon which then began to make a little speed 
through the water. But between two and three o’clock 
in the afternoon, the watch below having just turned in, 
we fetched a sea which knocked in the weather nettings, 
fore and aft, smashed the ration bin, and threw Ormun 
against the dinghy, which was lashed over the main 
hatch, with such force that the old fellow’s shoulder was 
put out of joint and the dinghy was crushed. Meat and 
pork floated off across the deck towards the freeing 
ports, while the second mate who had the watch, routed 
us out to save the food. 

He called so anxiously that I jumped right out on 
deck as I lay in my bunk, in my drawers and stockings, 
more than which a sailor never takes off at sea. When we 
saw what was up we knew right off that here was some- 
thing to do and all hands turned to, quite willingly, in 
the rescue. But every other piece of pork, which floated 
on top of the water and so was easier to capture, went 
directly in at the forecastle door. As soon as we figured 
that we had a sufficient supply, our ardor cooled 
perceptibly, till at last only the second mate was left, 
ducking away under the spare spars for the pieces of salt 
beef which did not float like the pork. And how he in- 
gratiated himself, between his submergings, exhorting 
us to help, while we only laughed at him and explained 
that “‘we were sea birds, right enough, but not diving 
ducks.” 

While we were gnawing our way through the pork we 
were also sailing the old hooker eastward, and as we drew 
in toward the coast of Ireland, the captain became well 
enough so that we saw him on deck again. He also grew 
stronger as the weather improved, and, little by little, 
began to resume his former method of handling us, but 
he could not quite get away with it any longer. 

After two months’ sailing, we came to anchor in 
Queenstown where we soon had pump hands from ashore 
so that at last we could rest ourselves. We really did 
not know how tired we were till the strain was over. 
It was now well along in the Spring, the sun was warm, 
and there was good drying in the air. But it was not 
nearly so pleasant to get dry clothes on the entire body 
and dry blankets in our bunks as we had anticipated 
when we were out on the North Atlantic, drenched and 
shivering cold. Our skin became drawn and tender, and 
tore open at the finger joints, and we had swollen feet 
with holes in the bunions so that there was a great 
yammering when we put on our shoes in the morning. 
The change from six or seven weeks of amphibious life 
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to dry living was too sudden. What we had passed 
through seemed less important every day that went 
by. We longed just to be paid off and to get away from 
the old wagon and the officers whom we had to obey, 
according to the law, but hated deeply in our inner 
souls. 

A survey was held aboard the ship, and this ended 
in our being towed to a small place, some distance above 
Queenstown, where the cargo was discharged and the 
ship laid in drydock. A third of the cargo was spoiled 
by water and the ship, considering her value, received 
a very expensive overhauling. 

When we now asked to be discharged, we were told 
that as the vessel was under repairs, the captain could 
not get money to pay us off and therefore we must make 
up our minds to remain aboard. 

Shortly after this, we were ordered to attend a hear- 
ing, but before going ashore we were called down into 
the cabin where extracts were read from the log, con- 
cerning the more important events of the voyage, and 
the reason for the damage to the ship; and we were 
asked if we were willing to swear to what we had 
heard. This we refused. The old basket had not been 
sound and tight when we left New York and she had 
been handled in an unseamanlike manner, so that God 
and the weather were not entirely to blame for the con- 
dition of the ship, as now the officers would have us 
testify. 

The next day, however, the captain and the agent 
took the old fellow from Klevens ashore with them, and 
when he returned aboard in the afternoon it was all he 
could do to stagger up the gangway. After he was sober, 
he told us how he had been at the hearing and kissed 
the Bible upon it that the testimony in the ship’s log 
was true. But he had been so passing full that it was 
quite evident that he scarcely knew what it was they had 
read to him, and he wound up his account by declaring 
very earnestly, “If there is anything wrong about it, 
then let those who made me swear to it square them- 
selves with God!”’ At any rate, our shipmate went his 
own way quite artlessly, from that day on, and often 
as not came back from shore leave on very uncertain 
legs. Shortly after, he was paid off at his own request 
and given free passage to Liverpool, the captain having 
at least money enough for that. 

All the month of May passed by in repairs, and we 
experienced the wonderfully lovely fore-summer of the 
fertile Emerald Isle. In the meantime, the captain 
could not get over our having refused to swear to his 
log. Perhaps he was also a bit ashamed for what had 
happened on the voyage and wished to afford us a taste, 
once more, of his authority. So he ordered the mates to 
drub us, that is, to properly drag us out with daily 
labor, often quite unnecessarily. The working hours 
in the dock were from seven in the morning till six at 
night, but we were told that we must follow the Nor- 
wegian statute of from six in the morning till seven or 
seven-thirty in the evening. That got under our skins, 
naturally, yet we dared not knock off at six o’clock. We 
had money coming to us and we did not care to risk any 
of it through fines for slacking ship’s work. But we 
made up our minds that what work was done after six 
o’clock, would be botched in such a manner that it 
would have to be done over again the next day. 

Again our fare became leaner and one day we were 
served with “Sluring’”’ — which is a nickname for bar- 
ley broth made with salt pork — and pork at noon, but 
the pork ration was only a little, citron-yellow piece, a 
bit larger than one’s hand. This was to be divided 
among eight grown and hungry men. Ormun was in the 
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hospital and the cook did not eat in the forecastle, so 
there fell many remarks from among us when that “ bite 
of pork”’ was sighted in the large skaffebakke (a wooden 
trough in which the food was brought to us), and not a 
soul made a move to cut into it. Then I spoke up, 
‘‘What’s the use in sitting here and swearing and scold- 
ing; let’s rather go aft and speak to the captain about 
it.” 

No, that wouldn’t do, for the surveyors happened to 
be aboard to estimate the damage which the ship had 
suffered on the voyage. These consisted of a carpenter, 
the Veritas agent, a couple of Norwegian skippers, the 
consul, and our own captain. J thought it would be 
rather ‘galling that strangers also might see what sort of 
fare we were getting, but no one would go with me, and 
I was taunted as to whether I really dared. Well, I 
dared, and aft I went with the trough. Just outside 
the forecastle I encountered the second mate who, 
smelling a rat, asked where I was going. 

“Oh, I’m going to show the captain and the other 
gentlemen our noon meal.”’ 

Would I be good enough to scuttle back again? There 
was our ration, half a pound per man according to the 
law! But I wouldn’t scuttle back again, and I continued 
on my way toward the surveyors who were gathered 
outside the cabin. Then I went from one to another, 
showing them the piece of pork and asking if they 
thought that this was a sufficient midday ration for 
eight sailors. Most of them shook their heads without 
speaking, though the captain said that I should go for- 
ward and we surely would have more to eat; and back I 
jogged, to my shipmates. 
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‘“‘Now we can scoff away —I hate this grumbling 
under our breaths and not speaking up at the right 
time and place. One can always speak up if there is 
anything to complain of; but we always have to wait 
till we are so hot headed that we become rude, and then 
we lose our rights.”’ 

“Well, now you'll find out what rights you'll get,” 
consoled my shipmates — and then we ate the pork. 

After that day the captain regarded me with less 
friendly eyes, and I was denied pocket money from my 
earned wages, when I asked for it, though the other 
sailors frequently got a little to spend ashore. So I wrote 
home to my parents for money to buy soap, tobacco 
and other necessities, and a week later the consul came 
aboard of an afternoon and had me called down into the 
cabin. As I came down the companionway, the captain 
said that I could remain outside the door. But the con- 
sul said, ‘‘It is I who wish to talk with the man. Come 
along in.” 

Then -he began to inquire as to why I had written 
home for money, and if I did not have wages coming to 
me, and so on. 

“Yes, I have ten or twelve pounds to the good, but 
the captain refused to hand out any money, and:as I 
needed clothing badly, and soap and tobacco, I had 
written home. It was a bit tiresome to see my shipmates 
have money and yet to be so shabby myself that I 
couldn’t even pay for a glass of beer, in return, when the 
others stood treat.” 

Then he asked if the other people actually had re- 
ceived money, and when this was corroborated, he told 
(Continued on page 134) 
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From a wood block by Charles E. Pont 
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About Those Motor Boats 


By GEORGE W. 


AVING delivered myself of certain aching 
thoughts concerning the location of this year’s 
Gold Cup Race, I am now prepared to work as 
hard as I can to make it a grand success. In fact, I 
think the race itself may be one of the best ever staged 
for this historic trophy. The list of entries will possibly 
exceed the greatest number — fifteen — that has ever 
taken part. And these will be real Gold Cup hydroplanes. 
The record of fifteen was made when the race was for 
‘practical gentlemen’s runabouts,”’ with the accent on 
the ‘“‘practical gentlemen.”’ I have just learned, for 
example, of a sensational boat that is coming from the 
Middie West. 
Am I forgiven? 





* * * 


I understand that Bill Taylor, caustic scrivener of one 
of the New York dailies, is preparing to blister my hide 
in The Sportsman for the remarks I made last month in 
YAcHTING on the sport of sailing and which he consid- 
ered lése majesté, high treason and conduct detrimental 
to the peace and happiness of marine mankind. I shall 
“‘yes”’ Bill on any claims he makes for the great and 
glorious sport of sailing unless he tries to contradict my 
two assertions that motor boating is more cohesively 
supported than sailing and that motor boating is a more 
appropriate sport for the great mass of modern Ameri- 
cans, whose pastimes as well as businesses must be run 
ona time schedule and who have no leisure for the lengthy 
study and experience that a scientific enjoyment of 
sailing demands. Except for those two things Bill may go 
the limit and the controversy may benefit both sports. 


* * * 


This year’s motor boating season, apparently, is going 
to start earlier and last longer than any on record. This 
is already discernible from the unusual number of motor 
boat buyers who are ordering their craft for delivery be- 
tween April Ist and 15th instead of the usual May 15th 
to June Ist, and by a number of other omens. 

Climatic conditions have changed around these parts 
in the past twenty years. Formerly we used to have 
heavy snows and freezing weather before Thanksgiving 
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and summer would be upon us around April Fools’ Day. 
Now the weather generally remains fine until almost 
New Year’s, and April and May, while not actually 
wintery, are cold, damp and disagreeable. 

Boat owners who start the season in April may find 
only a few balmy week-ends for a couple of months, but 
those who keep their boats in the water during October 
and November will certainly have cause to pat them- 
selves on the back for their wisdom — if their ground 
tackle is sturdy enough to withstand the equinoctial 
storms. Late autumn varieties of fish are still biting in 
October and November. Days are bright, sparkling, 
zestful and warm enough for swimming, beach picnics or 
motionless contemplation of life from an easy deck chair. 
Nights are the best of the year for sleeping, with the 
lap-lap of the wavelets against the hull for a lullaby. 
Beach resorts and strings of summer shore cottages are 
deserted and the water is particularly free of banana 
skins and other evidences of human summertime prog- 
ress. The world is yours. 

Schools close about the first of June and open imme- 
diately after Labor Day. This fact formerly regulated 
the motor boat season by the calendar rather than by 
the weather. That is changing. People are keeping 
their summer homes open, at least for week-ends, until 
after the Christmas holidays and throwing wide the 
shutters before tulip time. And this is so whether the 
summer homes be on land or afloat. 

Ali of which is as it should be. 


* * * 


Just when you begin to think you know all there is 
about a subject up pops somebody who proves your ig- 
norance to be abysmal. Having been a self-energizing 
molecule rotating in the motor boat world for more than 
two decades, I thought my memory covered most of the 
developments that have taken place during that period. 
All wrong. The paper prepared and read by Alfred E. 
Luders at the annual motor boat meeting of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers on ‘‘ Milestones of the Motor 
Boat”’ was a gold mine of chronological information of 
the historical and mechanical progress of motor boating 

(Continued on page 120) 





Westward in the Trades 


“Carlsark” Finds a Fluky Trade, Loses a Mast, and Springs a Leak 


By CARL L. WEAGANT 


ever-changing formations, 

fleecy, trade-blown clouds 
marched steadily out of the 
northeast and through the azure 
sky hanging over the harbor of 
Santa Cruz de Tenerife. For five 
successive days this same balmy 
breeze rolled up long swells 
which found their way into the 
harbor and made Carlsark roll 
deeply with her increasing burden 
of crammed-in provisions, se- 
lected to meet the demands of a 
3700-mile passage to Nassau, in 
the Bahamas. To her cargo of 
cans, rice, eggs, potatoes and 
flour, was added a store of fresh 
fruit calculated to last 35 days. 
Oranges and apples would keep 
for ten days, green Canary Is- 
land tomatoes, boxed in Irish 
peat, would commence to ripen 
about the tenth and last through 
the twentieth day, when a stalk 
of green bananas would begin to 
turn yellow, and, by applying a 
certain technique in the hanging 
and ventilating, they would ripen, 
not all at once, as bananas usually 
do, but successively, at the rate 
of three or four each day. Thus 
they would last two weeks, and, 
although we might arrive in 
Nassau with banana tummies, at 
least we would not come home 
with the scurvy. To carry fresh fruit for a month with- 
out refrigeration on a transoceanic yacht passage never 
entered into our tin-can and lime-juice ideas until the 
De la Cruz brothers, banana and tomato planters of 
Tenerife, fortified us with an abundant supply of their 
produce, to which they added these instructions about 
the proper method of ripening fruits. One hundred and 
twenty gallons of water, stored in tanks and Spanish 
wine jugs, was (according to a ration of one-half gallon 
per day per man, which we had already found ample) 
sufficient to last eighty days. 

Loaded so heavily, Carlsark seemed to roll in protest 
as she tugged impatiently at her anchor cable and 
lapped her halliards nervously against the masts. She 
was ready to go, and so were we, on the 20th day of 
lebruary, 1930. The unceasing Trade, as we had ob- 
served for five days, as we had read of it, and as we had 
often heard of ‘it, assured, without doubt, a swift pas- 
sage. An average of 100 miles a day seemed over- 
conservative, when, under the sea via Cadiz and Brest, 
ve cabled our last word to New York — “ Nassau bound 
hirty-seven days.’’ The answer came as we were about 
0 push off the beach in our ‘‘dink”’ and while Joe, filling 
Vuddin Tickle’s sand-hopper with fine volcanic black 
sand, was completing the final chore. It read “Bon 
voyage; violent volcanic eruptions San Salvador.” 
‘here was no time to investigate the details of San 
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Rigging a jury squaresail on the stub of the shat- 
tered mizzen 


Salvador’s condition, and, inas- 
much as it was our plan to follow 
the track of Columbus to America, 
this added element of doubt sur- 
rounding the Admiral’s first land- 
fall brought us, as we thought in 
our game of adventurer, a little 
closer to the reality of the dis- 
coverer’s immortal passage. 

And so we pushed off the beach, 
after digging our toes into the 
beach sand left warm by the de- 
parted sun, as we ran its full 
length in a sort of parting gesture 
to terra firma. Rowing across the 
harbor, which shimmered with 
the reflected port lights of the 
many vessels pausing to coal on 
their way between Europe and 
South Africa and South America, 
we boarded Carlsark, and soon 
her sails were rustling up the 
masts. She laid over to the Trade, 
gathered way, and swung around 
the breakwater’s red blinker. As 
we drew out from the lee of 
Tenerife’s clinker-like capes, 
Carlsark started to slip swiftly 
along before the fresh Trade, and 
the log hummed and whined as 
we surged up and down over the 
long northeast swells. Sheets were 
eased — wing and wing — and, 
leaving a wake of boiling phos- 
phorescence, Carlsark’s forefoot 
took a phosphorescent bone in 
its teeth as it cut rapidly into the southwest, into the 
tropics and towards the birthplace of all the Americas 
— San Salvador. 

Whatever we should discover — no island, more is- 
land, or uncharted coral reefs— at the end of the 
3500-mile track which curved below the twentieth 
parallel, and below the track recommended by pilot 
charts for running down the westing, we felt certain, 
after the first day’s run of 140 miles, that our discovery 
would be made in much less than forty days. During 
that first day of flying before the Trade we watched, 
over our quarter, Tenerife’s mighty snow cap, the 
Fujiyamaof the Atlantic Islands, being slowly swallowed 
into the horizon, until it finally faded in a veil of damp, 
trade-wind haze. 

That night the Trade ceased, much to our dismay, 
and we rolled hellishly at the mercy of the hard-dying 
seas. However, we were at least spared the knowledge 
that that first day was the last we would know of the 
steady Trade for thirty-two days; that barring a few fit- 
ful, death-like spasms, the great Trade wind had gone 
to rest for more than a month — thirty-two days which — 
Dud counted by the number of mornings that he would 
turn out of his bunk at four a.m. to find that it was yet 
calm or squally or blowing from the west; thirty-two 
days which Joe would carefully count in food, checked 
against a naturally limited inventory of stores, and 
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In the track of the Trades 


which I would measure in four-hour mid-watch 
periods, filled with the thoughts of solitude and 
the knowledge that each day was even longer 
on shore for my mother who awaited us in 
Nassau. 

An effusion of black squalls, the next day, 
passed over and disappeared into the south- 
west as if following the departed Trade in the 
blackest of mourning. Then the atmosphere 
became dead and the sea silent, save for the 
racking gear, rattling pots and curses on board 
Carlsark, as she rolled unmercifully. Our previ- 
ous hopes were so high that even on the first 
day of unexpected weather our disappoint- 
ment was voiced in the log — “ Where, oh, 
where is the Trade — if it continues to roll 
this way our sticks will leap into the sea.”” And 
every hour, every day, day after day, we peered over the 
quarter into the northeast with the same thought — 
“Where, oh, where is the Trade?’’ The phrase became a 
byword, repeated each night when the watch was 
changed, but the only answer was a hissing cyclonic 
storm, a roaring northwester and silent calms. 

Eking out a few miles as Carlsark rolled through an- 
other day, we headed due south in the hopes of finding a 
real Trade, and, as Dud and I turned in after watching 
the sun fade far away in the crimson of the west toward 
home, a squall bore down on Carlsark. She laid over, 
and, in our bunks, which were opposite each other, we 
could hear the water surging past — we judged at five 
or six knots. At this time each evening before turning 
over, Dud and I always talked of things as we would 
have them. 

“Listen to that water gurgling by her planks,’”’ said 
Dud. “To me it’s the sailors’ lullaby. It gives one that 
reassured feeling that hour after hour you are getting 
nearer home. It is something like the unbroken, rhyth- 
mic clickety-click of.a Pullman car’s wheels on a snowy 
night as you roll homeward.” 

“Yes, I’d like to be home tonight, too,’’ I murmured. 

“Why the sorry tone of voice?” inquired Dud. 
“‘Homesick?”’ 

“No, not this time,” I answered, “but sick in my 
stomach, hot, burning up, cramped.” 

“You'll be all right in the morning. As usual you just 
ate too much in Tenerife, and the cursed rolling has 
stirred you up. You'll sleep it off. Good night.” 
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It wasn’t to be slept off, and, after four 

hours of sleepless hell with the cramps I 
crawled on deck for the mid-watch. It 

was blowing hard. The seas, built up on 

the old swell, were hissing and growling in 

the inky blackness. Occasionally one 

< smashed over the poop. Joe was standing 
in the cockpit, his feet braced wide and 
the undrained water in the cockpit swirl- 
ing about his boots. The dim binnacle 
light glistened in his dripping oilers, as 
his body swayed rhythmically to the long 
cresting waves which Carlsark charged 
down, slewing first to port and then to 
starboard. The same dim light illuminated 
Joe’s face, and I could see that exultant 
expression, born of a sense of power that 
comes to a sailor when his ship is driving 
hard. And Joe had found the Trade. It 






Hove-to with a man standing by to ease the tiller 


was coming in a flurry of black squalls. Carlsark was 
flying before them — wing and wing. 

As I crawled into the cockpit Joe said, “It’s coming 
at last. Look at that wake! — Hear the log? — See that 
canvas bulge!”’ he continued, turning a flashlight on the 
main and mizzen. “‘She’s got all she can hold. Here’s the 
tiller — it’s all yours, my back is aching. Drive her, boy 
— Drive her!”’ 

Ting-ting, only one hour passed —one eon of 
internal fire and delirious effort to keep her “winged” 
sails from jibing — “ Drive her!”’ 

Ting-ting, Ting-ting. Carlsark plunged on and on 
through the squall-black night, broken only by the 
phosphorescent bursts of cresting seas and swirling, 
fiery wake. Before me surged a diamond-shaped com- 
pass mark and the letters “S.W.”’ Its pulsating impres- 
sion was first colossal and then it faded into oblivion 
only to grow larger when it returned. Port and starboard 
the crazy card reeled, never at rest, always swinging in 
unison with the surging, ceaseless power working on the 
rudder and agajgst my fevered efforts on the tiller. — 
“Drive her!” a 

Ting-ting. Three times. Cramps-cramps, it seemed to 
ring out the endless periods as the sea hissed louder and 
the seas grew longer. The wind hummed a death chant 
in the rigging and the incessant drumming of the seas 
was deadening. The binnacle light stared and gleamed 
like the hypnotic eye of a fiend. — “ Drive her!”’ 

Eight bells lingered strangely in my brain. No longer 
would I be compelled to sit on that cursed bucket. I 
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yelled something to Dud. He came on deck quickly, 
startled by the unusual tone of the watch call. 

““What’s wrong?”’ he said. ‘‘ Want to lower?” 

“No. Drive her!” 

Next noon I was awakened by Dud who was saying, 
“Time for a noon sight,’’ as he replaced half a dozen 
books which had leaped off the shelves into my bunk 
during the rolling in the confused sea left by blown-out 
squalls. 

“T can’t get out,” I answered. 

“Why?” asked Dud. 

“T’m burning up inside.”’ 

He felt my forehead, and then dashed to the jumble 
of tubes, bottles and gauze in the linen locker. His hand 
emerged with the thermometer. A minute later he was 
reading it, with an apparently disguised yet evident ex- 
pression of worry. 

Mocs stay in your bunk,”’ he said, as he timed my 
pulse. 

“Might as well tell me what it reads,’’ I murmured. 

“101 — you'll be all right by tomorrow if you rest.” 

I rolled my face into the musty mattress and was lost 
to consciousness. Dud went on deck. 

He said to Joe, “It’s watch on and off for us. ‘Ki’ 
has a fever of 103.5.” 

““What’s he got.” 

““Dysentery, I believe.” 

“From our water?” 

“Quite likely, unless it’s from something he ate on 


shore.”’ 
“The Tenerife port doctor stated that the water was 


“Carlsark” ran down her westing below twenty 


absolutely pure,” said Joe, hopefully. 
“What he said doesn’t help us now.”’ 
“We can easily get to the Cape 
Verdes,”’ suggested Joe. 

“Yes,”’ growled Dud, “‘and the ‘I told 
you so’s’ back home would raise their 
long-stilled chatter —‘gave up.’ No,*let’s 
sail on — at least one more day.”’ 

And so Carlsark, with a bunk-ridgen 
skipper and a tiller-worn crew, sailed#n 
in the fitful squalls that charged inter- 
mittently out of the northeast, always 
idding to the confused sea and the torture 
of incessant tossing. 

During the dark hours of the following 

orning, as I was rolled about in my 

ink of misery, my delirious brain 
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dreamed of my mother’s death, caused by the worry 
brought on by this passage and my volition. A horrible 
shriek of “‘Christ!”’ pierced through me, and I was 
awakened from this ghastly vision into a reality which 
to my fever-burned eyes appeared as a reénactment of 
Poe’s “Pit and the Pendulum.” 

Dud was yelling in my ear “Christ! On Deck!” 
Never, in the many emergency calls, had the call to deck 
been so emphatic. I followed Dud up the companionway 
into the lurid light of a squall, colored by the approach- 
ing dawn. Sweeping in a devastating are athwartships, 
plumed with tattered canvas and with its jagged, 
splintered butt swinging head high above the deck, the 
upper twenty feet of the shattered mizzenmast, sus- 
pended from the mainmast by the spring stay, made a 
maddened pendulum, actuated by the ever-rolling sea to 
which Carlsark lay broadside. Dragging its stays with it 
as it flung itself back and forth, and with its unusually 
wide spreaders, the yellow spar looked like a demoniacal 
cross, out of which grew thrashing, steel-wire tentacles. 

Joe was holding the tiller hard down with his foot in 
an effort to bring her into the wind while he was slashing 
his knife frantically at the halliards in order to relieve 
the weight of the mizzen canvas still clinging to the 
broken mizzen top. Dud dashed to the mainmast, cut 
the main halliard, and the spinnaker halliard. The sails 
ran down wild. I followed Dud to the foredeck. A flailing 
backstay lashed my wind-blown pyjama jacket wide 
open. I grabbed at it just as the mizzen top paused at 
the outer end of its devastating arc, and succeeded in 
snubbing it around the mainmast. As I snubbed it, I 
sighted up the mainmast. It was whipping 
around like the tip of a well-struck trout rod. 
Instead of dangling perpendicularly from the 
mainmast head, the dismembered mizzen was 
held obliquely aft by the mizzen shrouds, thus 
creating a heavy bending pressure on the 
main. 

A flying backstay block fetched up against 
Dud’s ear. All the spirit of his Irish-Celtic 
ancestors gleamed in his maddened blue eyes, 
as with arms flung wide apart he dived into the 
center of the thrashing mess of snarled steel. 
He plunged low as I had seen him plunge many 
times before into the flying legs of four fast 
Pennsylvania backs sweeping the Cornell flank. 

“Stand out from under! For God’s sake, 
stand out from under!” I yelled, “that 
splintered butt will go right through you if the 





Four hours at the tiller in the rolling Trades was a day’s work 











mainmast or spring stay lets go! Look out! Look out!” 

The mizzen arched but a scant foot over his head as 
he stood out from under. But in his bloody hand was the 
backstay which was quickly snubbed with mine around 
the mainmast. Meanwhile Joe’s face had turned redder 
than his red beard as he worked madly to release the 
rusted mizzen shroud shackles with a rustier wrench. 
He released them, and then, with the one intact back- 
stay tackle, carefully eased the 
reeling mizzen in toward the 
main, while, with one eye aloft 
and two feet ready to jump, 
Dud and I carefully took up the 
slack in the snubbed stays as 
Joe payed out. Thus we cap- 
tured the mizzen and brought 
it alongside the main while 
Carlsark continued to roll broad- 
side to heaving seas. 

Pausing to blow we hurriedly 
discussed methods of lowering 
the still dangling spar. Then 
Joe shinnied up the mainmast, 
which gyrated more than ever 
without its steadying canvas. 
Dud and I snubbed and ad- 
justed the backstay tackle to 
keep the mizzen from jamming 
Joe’s hands against the main. 
Clutching his way through the 
maze of thrashing rigging, he 
shackled the main halliard to 
the mizzen spring stay bridle. 
On deck we sweated up on the 
main halliard, relieving the 
spar from the spring stay. Then 
Joe disconnected the spring 
stay turnbuckle. He returned 
to the deck battered. We low- 
ered away on the main halliard 
and the mizzen came safely to the 
deck, where it was lashed down. 

We paused, exhausted, looked aloft, and thanked 
God for the pine that grows in Oregon and for the turn- 
buckle in the spring stay; no hacksaw or wire-cutter 
could have been wielded up there on that morning. That 
limber but stout mainmast was called “toothpick” be- 
hind our backs. I patted it, and then crawled back to 
my bunk where I faded into oblivion. 

Some time later in the day I was awakened by Dud 
and Joe. Dud said, “With a crippled ship, a worn-out 
crew, yourself fever-stricken and ourselves in danger of 
the same thing, it looks like the Cape Verdes, doesn’t 
it?”’ 

‘“‘ Eggshell Craft Limps Into Cape Verde Islands with 


Fever-Stricken Boy Adventurers.” — “No, not that,” 
I said, “‘not if there is any reasonable chance of con- 
tinuing.”’ 


“Forget your pride,”’ said Joe, “it means nothing out 
here. We all may have to pay in full for it with a long 
passage ahead, uncertain water, limited food, fluky 
Trades and a crippled ship.” 

“You're right, Joe,” I agreed, ‘but with a following 
wind and a spinnaker set the mizzen won’t be such a 
loss. We can rig a jury squaresail on the stub, which it- 
self will still serve to set a trysail for heaving-to.”’ 

“Your temperature yesterday was 103.5,’’ confessed 
Dud. ‘It’s you we’re worried about. It’s a wonder you 
are conscious after the affair this morning.” 

‘All right,” I said. “If my temperature is higher we 





The old mizzen was cropped off to make a squaresail 
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sail south, but if it is lower, on top of the effects of this 
morning, we continue westward.” 

Dud brought the little tube, administered it, and read 
it. “We go west,”’ he said. 

Carlsark sailed on—100 miles in the next 24 
hours, with only mainsail and spinnaker set. Our hopes 
rose and my temperature fell. As I lay in my bunk 
that night, still pursued by horrible dreams, I was sud- 
denly awakened by that un- 
mistakable vibration of a ship 
out of control as she shudders 
into the wind. With an inex- 
perienced hand at the helm I 
would know that the ship had 
momentarily got the better of 
him, but with Joe at the tiller, 
I feared something else. Carls- 
ark continued to shudder.@I 
leaped out of my bunk and 
dashed on deck. That which I 
had feared came upon me. Joe 
was gone. The tiller was lashed. 
The sea, whipped by squalls, 
was running high. I made my 
way to the mizzen boom gal- 
lows, putting Carlsark on her 
course with a shove on the 
tiller as I passed, and then I 
leaned far out over the taffrail 
to see if Joe had picked up the 
life-line which we always trailed 
at night. I could see only the 
white heads of cresting seas. I 
pulled on the trail rope. It was 
empty. Then I futilely shouted 
off into the blackness astern — 
“Joe! Joe!” There was only 
silence, save for the sound of 
toppling seas. I returned to the 
cockpit, picked up Joe’s flash- 
light, and played it on the 
rigging. He was not there, but 
as I stood in the cockpit I heard a guzzling sound some- 
where beneath. I shouted toward the engine lazarette 
hatch. Out of it appeared a head demanding, “‘ What?”’ 

“Why don’t you mind your tiller?” I sputtered. 

“Tt took me an hour to get her balanced; she fell off 
only a little a minute ago and apparently came back.” 

“But what’s the attraction down there?” I broke in. 

“The pump — she’s leaking, and I was afraid the 
bilge would slosh up into your bunk.”’ 

“Leaking? How much?” 

“Badly,’”’ answered Joe, as he crawled out of the 
hatchway and took the tiller. : 

Next noon, February 25th, I left my bunk for some 
sunshine and a noon sight, which revealed a run of 293 
miles in five days. The sight only added to the discour- 
agement of the increasing tricks at the pump which now 
had grown to an hour each watch. Carlsark was indeed 
a sorry craft. Secured along her starboard foredeck was 
the mess of mizzen rigging. Buried under this, with its 
shattered, rotted butt protruding like the foot of a shell- 
blown corpse buried under barbed wire, lay the mizzen- 
mast. The standing 12-foot stub of the mizzen appeared 
hideous in its apparent effort to raise the jagged head of 
its stunted form higher into the murky sky. Set on it was 
a trysail, stained with rust and discolored with bilge oil. 
Her decks were crusted with salt which appeared nearly 
as drab as the flaked gray of the burned-up varnish on the 
deckhouse. Thus we continued westward in the Trades. 
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Interclubs on a reach for the first mark. It is always a battle from start to finish between the leaders in the class 


The Interclubs— God Bless ‘Em! 


By EVERETT B. MORRIS 





F YOU know your racing yachtsman at 
all you are familiar, of course, with his 
traditional tendency to proclaim to the 
high heavens that the class with which 

\ | he is identified has no peer in sailing 

;: Yo we ability, or in the matter of consistently 

Lavewttaanaasd providing the sort of competition that 

sets the: nautical spine a-tingle. It doesn’t matter 

whether he sails a Quahog Flats one-design knockabout, 
or a gleaming mahogany and bronze creation that cost 
$50,000. The story is always the same. 

“Now take the So-and-So class. We’ve got the finest 
boats of their size in the country, and is our class hot? 
Man! I’m telling you that the skipper who can win in 
the So-and-So class is good! He has to be. Take Bill 
Whatsis, for instance. There was a fellow who cleaned 
up in the Barnacle Class like nobody’s business. But he 
can’t win for beans in the So-and-So’s. Now I remember 
the time when I—”’ And so on, far into the night, 
or until the listener perishes of concussion of the brain 
superinduced by earache. 

Some of the more enthusiastic and talkative skippers 
of the Long Island Sound Interclub Class are no ex- 
ception to the tendency indicated above, but there is 
this much to be said in mitigation of their offense, if any: 
a healthy majority of the unbiased Long Island Sound 
yachtsmen and observers agree that for quantity and 
quality of competition, week in and week out, there is 
no class that can take the palm from the Interclubs. 

In their five-season sway on that fickle sheet of sailing 
water from which the class derives its name, the Inter- 
clubs have built up an enviable reputation for sea- 
worthiness, consistently large racing fleets, and for 
providing the medium through which many of the most 
talented skippers in the East display their skill. 

It is a truism that nothing in this world long remains in 
status quo. Either it progresses, or slides backward down 





the path that leads to disintegration and oblivion. In 
nothing is the adage more true in its application than in 
yachting. So the Interclub Class, being what it is, and 
the men most interested in its organization being what 
they are, it is only natural that this division of the 
Yacht Racing Association of Long Island Sound fleet 
should show unmistakable signs at this early date of 
enhancing its reputation in 1931. 

Already such renowned skippers as Innis O’ Rourke, 
who has been in recent years allied with the ““M” and 
Ten-Metre classes, and E. P. Alker, owner of the Six- 
Metre sloop Alerion, have bought into the Interclub 
Class. Several others whose names are synonymous 
with all the best that yachting stands for would like to 
join. In this number are men who left the class to try 
others and are now eager to return, a couple who are 
dissatisfied with their experiments with other types of 
boats and see in the Interclubs an opportunity to get 
what they have been seeking in the way of racing con- 
ducted on a high, sportsmanlike plane, and a few 
youngsters who have made names for themselves in 
smaller classes and feel qualified to move up into the 
fiery lists of Interclub competition. How all are to be 
accommodated no one knows, because only three of the 
twenty-six boats now comprising the class are on the 
market. 

A bit of the history of the class would not be amiss at 
this point. After the 1925 racing season Jack Shethar, 
the good hafenmeister of Rye, Herbert L. Stone, editor of 
YacuTInG, and Carroll B. Alker, long active in Y.R.A. 
affairs, conceived the idea of forming a new one-design 
class of boats that could be built at a reasonable figure, 
would not be too expensive to maintain, and would 
provide a measure of comfort in accommodations. 

Thus it came to pass that during the winter Charles 
D. Mower worked up designs for the craft and Nevins’ 
City Island yard turned out twenty-eight of them. 
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A procession of Interclubs coming down on a turning mark 


It is significant that all of them are still on —‘“‘in” 
would be a better word in the case of two which will 
never sail again — Long Island Sound and that no less 
than twenty-four appeared at the starting line on one 
day of 1930 Larchmont Race Week. The class also 
maintains a high average of starters throughout the 
season. No Interclub skipper ever languishes for want of 
competition and that, after all, is strong proof of the 
popularity of the class and the fact that it has fully 
lived up to the expectations of those who brought it 
into being. 

Of the two boats missing from the original twenty- 
eight, one was driven onto a reef off New Rochelle in a 
gale, and the other sank in a squall off Hempstead 
Harbor last June when its short-handed crew got the 
craft caught in stays while tacking. They were laid over 
without headway when the squall struck and the boat 
was swamped. The owners of this unlucky craft, the 
Misses Edith and Helen Wills, of Greenwich, Conn., 
promptiy bought another Interclub, christened her 
Shorty III, and returned to the wars without delay. 

Interclubbers point with pardonable pride to the fact 
that their organization also includes another intrepid 
girl skipper, Miss Marie Iselin, and that Miss Lorna 
Whittlesley, three times national women’s sailing 
champion with the Wills sisters as crew, is an alumna of 
the class. 

There is no disputing the seaworthiness of the Inter- 





clubs. In 1929 they sailed a race in a-48-mile-an-hour 
gale without mishap and two years ago, when conducting 
one of their Bermuda Cup races, a raging nor’west 
squall struck in that made Ten- and Eight-Metre 
skippers douse mainsails and head for home under 
headsails. The Interclubs came flying up to the finish 
line lugging spinnakers. 

The average number of starters in the Interclub Class 
for a Sound regatta runs close to twenty and the starts 
are calculated to thrill the most jaded observer. More 
than one race committee has held its collective breath 
and prayed devoutly that all the collisions and conse- 
quent fouls that seemed imminent would not occur. 
They rarely do. For skippers that are inured to racing 
in a big class have a knack of sliding through the tightest 
places at the windward end of a starting line, finding 
room where apparently no room exists. The man who 
makes a poor start among the Interclubs may as well 
resign himself to a position near the bottom of the 
summary. You don’t get an opportunity to make two 
mistakes in one day in that class. Perhaps that is why it 
is so fascinating. 

If the starts are good, the finishes are better. It is a 
rare day indeed that sees the winning Interclub finish 
with more than a few lengths to spare over the second 
boat. You are more likely to see three or four of them 
crossing the line inside of fifteen seconds for top honors 

(Continued on page 120) 





No skipper in the Interclubs ever languishes for want of competition. Twenty-six of the original twenty-eight 


boats are still racing 
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THE MONTH IN YACHTING 


“Pinta” Trophy Offered for Transatlantic Race 


N addition to the Transatlantic Trophy, the first prize in this 
year’s race across the Western Ocean from Newport, R. L., to 
Plymouth, England, starting July 4th, a new prize has just been 
offered. This is to be known as the Pinta Trophy, and is given in 
memory of William J. Curtis, owner and skipper of the schooner 
Pinta in the race to Spain sailed in 1928. Mr. Curtis was killed 
last year and the new prize is offered by one of his friends and 
sailing companions, Walter N. Rothschild. It is to be given to 
the yacht making the fastest day’s run during the race, noon to 


noon. 
It will be recalled that Pinta, in the race of 1928, made the 










The ice yachtsmen came into 
their own this winter when the 
light fall of snow helped ice 
conditions. At right: “Alva,” 
owned by George J. Seger, 
takes a spill on Lake Hopat- 
cong, N. J., as she rounds a 
mark. Below: A strong, puffy 
breeze makes it hard to keep the 
boat on the ice 


best day’s run of any yacht in her class — 253 miles, and this was 
made in a day which was 23 hours and 38 minutes in length, due 
to change in longitude during the run. It was truly a remark- 
able performance for a boat only 42 feet long on the water. 
Whether any yacht can beat this run in the coming race re- 
mains to be seen. At any rate, it is a mark to shoot at, and 
every skipper will undoubtedly strive to better Pinta’s per- 
formance and win the prize which bears the name of that fine 
little vessel. 

Circulars for the Transatlantic Race, and entry blanks, may 
be had by writing E. H. Tucker, Chairman Race Committee, 
Cruising Club of America, 135 William St., New York City, or 
to ¥ — The entries of seven yachts are already in hand or 
assured. 


Great Britain to Make Another Bid for 
Harmsworth Trophy 


HE receipt of a cable on February 6th by the Yachtsman’s 
Association of America gives assurance that Great Britain 
will make a strong bid this year to regain the Harmsworth 
Trophy, emblematic of international speed boat supremacy, 
which has rested in this country since 1920, when it was cap- 
tured by Miss America I at Osborne Bay, England. 
Lord Wakefield, owner of Miss England II, has entered his 
record-holding craft for the international races at Detroit, next 
September. The rumor still is persistent that Hubert Scott- 


Paine, representing a syndicate of British yachstmen, may file 
another challenge, entering Miss Marion B. Carstairs’ Estelle V. 
Kaye Don, a noted speed pilot, will drive Miss England II, in 
which Sir Henry Segrave established the new world’s speed 
record of 98.76 miles an hour on Lake Windemere June 13, 1930, 
the same day that the craft later overturned and killed the 
famous driver. Don already has piloted Miss England II, re- 
cently reconditioned, in test trials in Ireland and was clocked 
unofficially at more than 100 miles an hour. 

Gar Wood is prepared to build another Miss America provided 
his Miss America IX, last year’s boat, fails to come up to expec- 
tations in trial runs in Florida this month, and should Miss 
England II break the present world’s record when she races at 
Buenos Ayres in March. She is now on her way to the Argentine 
capital. The United States has won ten of the sixteen Harms- 
worth races run since Lord Northcliffe, then Sir Alfred Harms- 
worth, offered the historic trophy in 1903. Great Britain has 
won five, and France one. 


New World’s Outboard Speed Record 
Made in England 


NY doubt as to the validity of the new speed record made 
last December, in England, by Charles Harrison, of Lon- 
don, driving J. W. Shillan’s Non Sequitur III, powered with an 
Elto Four-Sixty outboard motor, has been set aside by the 
official granting of the record by the International Motor 
Yachting Union. This record of 51.96 miles per hour was 
authenticated by the Union at Brussels, on January 19th. 
Apparently, there are two world’s record holders at present — 
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ba te te 


“North Star II,” a snappy 46-footer o 


Harrison, in England, and Ray Pregenzer, in this country. 
Pregenzer’s best time, it will be recalled, was 50.934 miles per 
hour, also made with an Elto Four-Sixty motor, using a Century 
Hurricane hull. 

The two claims to the world’s record differ in the fact that the 
International Motor Yachting Union rules and those of the 
National Outboard Association have not yet been coérdinated. 
The European organization, for instance, permits a lighter, 
shorter racing hull for the class than is permitted by the N. O. A. 
Without any desire to detract from Harrison’s brilliant driving, 
it should be mentioned that he had the advantage of a shorter, 
lighter hull than did Pregenzer. Under the rules of the I. M. Y. U. 
this is allowed. 

England’s claim to the highest outboard speed has been re- 





The outboard record of 51.96 m.p.h., made by “Non Sequitur III,” 
in England, has been accepted by the International Motor Yachting 
Union 


ceived as a challenge in this country, and many of America’s 
best outboard drivers are looking to this year’s new high speed 
motors to regain the record for this country. 





At Last—A Marine Museum for New York City 


EW YORK, which for three hundred years or more has 
been the leading seaport of America, is at last to have a 
marine museum commensurate with its importance as a ship- 
ping center, according to announcements recently made by 
officers of the newly organized Marine Museum of the City of 
New York, at 104th Street. and Fifth Avenue. New York is alone 
among the many first-class seaports of the world in not having 
had, up to this time, a museum designed to portray the growth 
of the port and the influence on it of the ships of many eras 
which made it their port of call. 
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wned by H. M. Newman, of New York. Designed and built by Matthews, 
she steps out at 25.7 m.p.h. with a pair of Sterling Petrels 


About ten years ago a moderate-sized, but enthusiastic group 
of New Yorkers organized the Ship Model Society, one of the 
chief objects of which was the founding of a marine museum to 
portray to their contemporaries, and to succeeding generations, 
the history of the birth and growth of the Port of New York. 
It was not, however, until the Museum of the City of New York 
was founded a short time ago, that this group saw an opportu- 
nity of having their object realized. Recognizing the community 
of interest between this museum and the plan of the Ship Model 
Society to portray the city’s maritime growth, the Marine Mu- 
seum of the City of New York was established. The new City 
Museum has provided exhibition space and for the maintenance 
of the exhibits, while the Marine Museum will provide exhibits 
representative of the various periods of New York’s mercantile 
history. 

The Marine Museum will contain ship models, paintings, and 
marine objects which will give a full and detailed story of the 
Port of New York from the time when the ships of the earliest 
explorers first ruffled the waters of New York Bay. 

The Board of Trustees of the Marine Museum is a representa- 
tive group long identified with New York City, and in many 
cases with its shipping life. Frank C. Munson is president of 
the board and the list of trustees contains the names of many 
prominent yachtsmen. They have recently authorized an in- 
crease in the sustaining membership of the Marine Museum in 
order to provide additional funds for the purchase of representa- 
tive exhibits. 





Rudder and propeller of “Miss England II,” which in an unofficial 
run recently bettered 100 m.p.h. 











An Atlantic Voyage in a 29-Foot Sloop 


HEN the little sloop Neptune sailed out of Miami Harbor, 

last January, bound for Honduras, and thence to New 
York, those who were acquainted with her story, and that of her 
youthful crew of two, were again reminded that courage, enter- 
prise and seamanship know no flags. Behind this 29-footer, 
originally built for smooth water sailing, lay an ocean passage of 
7200 miles, a passage conceived by 18-year-old Ahto Walters, 
who, with his older brother, Koe, sailed the sloop from Tallinn, 
in Esthonia, on the Baltic, to Florida. 

Ahto first saw the sea as a cabin boy on a barkentine sailing 
out of Revel. How he conceived of a single-handed world voyage 
in a small boat, he cannot explain satisfactorily. Love of ships 
and the sea is a thing too subjective to put on paper. This boy, 
who had never even read a book on small boat sailing and whose 
countrymen are not seamen, barring the women cooks that are 
found in many North European ships, simply had to go a-voyag- 
ing. 
Ato discovered Neptune. Built on the Baltic 23 years ago for 
a German naval officer, she had fallen into disuse during the long 
war years, and had ultimately been acquired by Esthonian 
bootleggers who finally abandoned her for a fast motor boat. 
Ahto found only a hull, which he bought for a trifle. That she 
was of a type entirely unsuited for a long sea voyage did not 
deter him. From a yacht club he procured a stubby pine mast, a 
gaff, boom, and an old sail. They did not quite fit Neptune but 
they were made to do. He rigged his ship slowly with jib and 
mainsail, picking up spare sails here, an anchor there, bits of 
rope and wire somewhere else. 

Then his brother Koe, who has a license in steam, came home 
from a discouraging job hunt in Rotterdam. Here was a chap 
who had seen the North Atlantic and the North Sea at their 
worst. Here was a trained navigator, competent to fit out a ship 
for sea. He sickened of shorelife as quickly as sailors generally do. 

“Let’s go!” said Ahto one day. ‘“‘ Why not? The ship’s ready. 
The family won’t worry about me if.you’ll string along too.” 
Koe thought things over for a moment. 

“Very well. I’ll go as far as Rotterdam,” he agreed. “‘ Just to 
help you get the hang of things.” Half an hour later the little 
Neptune sailed. 

But Koe stayed on. The younger lad was eager, but woefully 





rand his brother 
Ahto, 18-year-old skipper 


Koe Walters (left), 23-year-old navi 


inexperienced, and Koe forgot about Rotterdam and jobs on 
steamers as the sloop beat down the North Sea. There can be no 
question but that most of the credit for the success of the 
voyage is his. Ahto at first couldn’t keep awake, and of course 
he had no judgment as to how long he could carry sail. One 
night he went to sleep and ran the ship over the Goodwin Sands. 
Luck had it that the tide was high and the boat took her four 
feet four inches of draft across without sustaining damage. But 
it was a lucky break. Later on it was Koe who knew how to re- 
pair the broken rudder post when the outboard rudder carried 
away during a wild night near Madeira. Koe contrived the 
cunningly twisted wire reénforcements and hammered home the 
wedges which drew them taut, working in the water while Ahto 
kept three hungry sharks away with a boat hook. 





“Neptune,” 29 feet in 7 = and 23 years old, was sailed from the 
altic to Miami by two Esthonian lads 


Neptune — well, look at her picture. She has no sheer. Her 
planking is less than an inch thick. The frames are oak, just an 
inch thick and two inches wide, and there are none too many of 
them. The high cabin trunk barely gives headroom and eight 
feet of beam means little space below. 

In a seaway Neptune jumped her mast about so much that it 
strained the foredeck badly. She pounded in a head sea, her 
truthful Skipper admits, but he says she rarely took mucH water 
on deck — “not more than knee deep.” 

This, then, is the combination which set sail from Tallinn 
(formerly Revel), capital of Esthonia, on August 7th, 1930. 

Thereafter Neptune touched in Copenhagen for half a day and 
then passed through the Skaggerack and on to Ramsgate, Eng- 
iand. Indifferent weather was encountered and at Penzance the 
little ship had to wait for two weeks while a hard sou’wester 
blew itself out. Then Koe, taking full advantage of a good north- 
easter, ran out to 12 West, 48-30 North and headed his craft 
8.8.W. When almost clear of the dangerous high latitudes (it was 
now early October) the wind went to the S.E. and rose to gale 
force. The boys were forced to heave-to, under a square patch of 
canvas rigged under the boom, aft, for a riding sail, and a sea 
anchor. Oil was used freely. The high wind held for four days, 
reaching an estimated Force 8 at times. Then, with a light south- 
wester again blowing and with Finisterre 200 miles W. by N., 
Neptune again headed for Madeira. She had been handled in 
sailorly fashion and had responded well. 

The head wind gave way to the kindly Portugese Trade and 
the boat made good time. One hundred and fifty miles from 
Madeira a brief but violent head wind forced her to heave to 
again, and this time the tiller was thoughtlessly lashed. The 
rudder post was broken the next morning when the boys took 
the deck. It was a long job Koe had on his hands, but it was 
finished successfully, and the result was still working when the 
ship reached Miami. 

After ten days in Las Palmas, to which Neptune won in four, 
Koe and Ahto sailed into the empty Western Ocean. They ran 
down to 18-30 North, finding the Trades weak and generally 
from the east or eastsoutheast. 

Once they ran 160 miles in 24 hours, a speed which is pretty 
close to the maximum for a 29-foot boat, but ordinarily the day’s 
work was less than a hundred miles. The 4100 miles between the 
Canaries and Miami were covered in 44 days, the long hop 
ending after a passage through the Old Bahama Passage and 
north through the Straits of Florida. The entire voyage, 7200 
miles, took 97 sailing days. Warwick TOMPKINS 
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EDITORIAL 


Youth Must Be Served 


N every age, so we are told, it has been the invariable 
custom for the older generation to ‘‘grouse’’ at the 
changing attitude of youth, at its indifference to and im- 
patience with the old order, its apparent lack of purpose 
and its seeming unwillingness to shoulder the responsi- 
bilities of life. How far this was true of the past we can- 
not say. That it is the attitude of the older generation of 
today there can be no doubt. It is especially noticeable 
among yachtsmen, where tradition is strong and the 
old order is held sacred. We carp at youth for wanting 
the fun without the work, for desiring the rewards of the 
game without the effort that is necessary to the achieve- 
ment of success. They want to reach the quarter deck 
without crawling through the hawse-pipe. In this swift 
and mechanical age they are not, apparently, willing to 
tackle the long apprenticeship that most of us had to 
serve in the past to reach the goal, or so it seems to some 
of us ‘‘old timers.”’ 

But is this criticism quite just? Let’s look at the situa- 
tion as it is today and see what the modern youngster 
has achieved, in spite of the route he has been following. 

In the Star Class, the largest in the world, and ad- 
mittedly one in which competition is of the hottest, 
Arthur Knapp, only two years out of college, won the 
international championship from many older and more 
experienced skippers, and Walton Hubbard, a West 
Coast youngster hardly out of his “‘teens,” took second 
place. A year ago, we had a 21-year-old lad representing 
the United States in an international eight-metre match 
with the best Great Britain could produce, and doing 
it ably. In any number of “‘hot”’ racing classes in the 
East, youthful skippers are holding their own with the 
older skippers. In the power boat field we find an 18- 
year-old lad, Walter Widegren, driving an outboard to a 
record of 46.15 m. p. h., faster than anyone has ever 
driven an outboard before in competition, and a young 
girl, Hilda Mueller, winning championships in her class 
against professional drivers. Under sail, the girls are 
also making competition “‘hot’’ for their elders, as wit- 
ness the work of Lorna Whittlesy, Helen Bedford, Lucie 
Cunningham and Helen Bell. 

Youth, this past year, has been prominent in the 
cruising end of the sport as well. In the Bermuda and 
other ocean races the crews are largely made up of able- 
bodied, competent youngsters who are by no means 
excess cargo. In this ‘“‘game”’ youth is an asset. On 
Dorade, in the Bermuda event, we find the designer of 
the yacht, her skipper and navigator, all in one person, 
only 23 years of age, Olin J. Stephens. With his younger 
brother, they took their ‘“‘Dad”’ along as crew and sailed 
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their boat to second place in Class B, and third in the 
entire fleet of forty-two seasoned veterans. More re- 
cently, the Cruising Club of America awarded its Blue 
Water Medal to two youngsters under 25 years of age, 
one going to Slade Dale, who not only sailed his 23-foot 
cutter Postscript across 4000 miles of blue water, but 
designed her as well, and the other to Carl Weagant, 
skipper of two Transatlantic passages in Carlsark. 

In view of the foregoing, it would appear that we need 
have little concern as to the capability of the coming 
generation to steer the ship on a straight course. 
Rather, we might be more concerned at their taking the 
tiller entirely out of our hands, were it not for the 
memory of the fact that it is still the older generation 
that makes it possible for the youngsters to have the 
opportunity to acquire experience with less drudgery 
than in their own day. 

So let’s stand by and give them the wheel at every 
opportunity; but, if we catch them as little as half a 
point off, let them know, in no uncertain terms, that 
we'll not be content with anything less than a straight 
course into the future. 

a SIR 


Charles E. Maas 


T IS with a feeling of deep personal regret that we 
have to record the loss by death of one of our after- 
guard, Charles E. Maas; in January. For five years he 
had worked here with us, shoulder to shoulder, helping 
to keep the old packet on her course and sail her,to the 
front. He passed away after an illness of some three 
months, at an age when he should still have had many 
years of vigorous life ahead of him. Not only will he be 
missed in his capacity as Advertising Manager, but as a 
cheerful, willing shipmate as well. 

Although connected with the business department of 
YacuTinG, ‘“‘Charlie’? Maas was a sailor by training 
as well as at heart. He “‘served his time’”’ in sail and had 
spent many of his forty-six years at sea, mostly as an 
officer. He was a graduate of the Pennsylvania school 
ship Saratoga, on which he made several cruises, then 
went into the merchant service, and during the war 
served in the U.S. Naval Reserve Force as Ensign and 
Junior Lieutenant. He was attached to the Texas while 
that battleship was at Scapa Flow, and after the close 
of the war remained in the Navy for several years. 

Commanding the respect of those with whom he 
came in contact, he had the affection of all who knew 
him. We who knew him best counted him a real ship- 
mate. One cannot say more. His place on the quarter 
deck will be hard to fill. 








IN THE WORLD OF YACHTING 





PHILIP H. JOHNSON 


HE new commodore of the Larchmont Yacht Club, Philip H. Johnson, hardly 

needs an introduction to the racing yachtsmen of Long Island Sound. As the 
owner and skipper of the Larchmont Class O sloop ‘‘Gray Dawn,’ he fought it out for 
so many years with the other skippers of that ‘‘hot’’ racing class, between Execution 
and Lloyd’s Neck, that his name and that of his yacht became almost synonymous. 

Although a Philadelphian, and at one time a commodore of the Philadelphia Y acht 
Club, he has done all of his yachting for the past sixteen years on the Sound, chiefly 
in his 38-rater ‘Gray Dawn,” or in some of the power cruisers he has owned. He has 
been a member of the premier Long Island Sound racing club since 1914, and served 
as vice-commodore under the late James B. Ford, for many years the head of the big 
Larchmont organization. 

Thoroughly familiar with the tradition and background at Larchmont, Mr. Johnson 
is expected to carry on in the energetic manner of his predecessor, Henry L. Maxwell, 
and of Commodore Ford. He will fly this year the senior officers’ flag from his power 
cruiser ‘‘ Mohican.” 

His other yacht club affiliations are the New York and Philadelphia Yacht Clubs. 
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A Proposed Restricted Sail Area Rule 


under consideration a new rule for measuring 

cruising boats. Its sponsors aim at a rule that will 
have the simplest possible formula which will develop a 
desirable boat for short week-end cruising and racing. 
They state that the rule is not intended to conflict or 
supersede any existing rule for racing yachts, and is not 
drawn to favor any existing types of cruisers, but only 
for those boats that may be built to it. 

The need for some such rule was suggested by ex- 
Commodore Charles A. Welch, former owner of the .20- 
rater Live Yankee, who felt that none of the existing 
rules favored the development of a boat particularly 
adapted to week-end cruising and that could be driven 
easily with auxiliary power. The actual rule here sug- 
gested was worked out by L. Francis Herreshoff. The 
results sought by the rule 
are: speed; ease of handling; 
safety; comfort; economy of 
operation and upkeep, and a 
boat that could be used 
without the necessity of 
spoiling one’s clothes, yet 
one that was “liveable.” 


To Corinthian Yacht Club, of Marblehead, has 











1% reduction for folding propeller 
2% “ “ feathering “ 
3% 7; “ solid ‘“ 
provided the propeller has a developed area in square feet of 
at least 214% of |.w.1. 
The same limits on mast height as in the Universal Rule. 
CLASSES: Classes might be divided as follows, and the figure 
at the right give the values to use with time allowance tables. 


Sail Area Rating 
DN is Us ec en vale ae 
oem Wain o ic nn vs aoe’ -ax. ee 
aR SER ot So ee 
ES, Stat Se be .... 23.5 
ET Ne Rls oh ped vars a 
al each ane Se: Se a ; .. 38.1 
AEE RE eho ist err se 
5,000 ‘ 61.2 


Hutu ContTROLLING 
PROPORTIONS 

If any of the following meas- 
urements are exceeded or found 
deficient, the amount of excess 
or deficiency, in feet, shall be 
added directly to the rating. 
OVERHANGS: The amount of 
































Under the rule as proposed overhang aft and forward, when 
the framers believe that a added together, must not exceed 
boat that will prove a win- 25% of the l.w.l. 
on Bassa have all of these An | a FREEBOARD: The freeboard shall 
. / | ; be measured at the forward 
Theruleas drawnis prima- l / / so w.l. only, and the point of im- 
rily a sail area rule, with es / /+~ | - \ mersion shall be marked with a 
certain hull restrictions and / [ / | black band two inches wide 
penalties. It is as follows: ya i / \ running parallel with the w.l. 
/ | \ and one foot long. This mark is 
on / / \ - be —_ at or = = — 
/ i / Tr: ine when racing. £he treeboar 
The rating will be obtained —- = ; I; — + is to be measured vertically 
from measuring the sail area L —_hi\ eae ho hl from this mark to the top of 
as under the Universal Rule, X a —— deck at the side of yacht, and 
SS SSS must exceed 10% of the I.w.1. 


with the allowance for different 
rigs, as in this rule. There will 
be a reduction in rating for ae 
propellers as follows: oe ree 





| 
f 
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BEAM: The beam shall be meas- 
pr = ured at 50% of the water line 
: ; dl length as follows: 
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Plans of a ketch designed by L. Francis 
Herreshoff to fit his proposed rule for cruising 
boats. Her dimensions are: 55’ 0.a.; 44! w.l.; 
10'6" extreme beam; 30,400 lbs. displace- 

ment; 1,000 sq. ft. sail area 









































B' The half beam on deck to outside of planking 
B? “ec “cc “cc at w.l. “ec “ “ce “ec 

These two dimensions are to be added together and divided 
by 2, and the result must exceed 12% of the l.w.1. 
BULWARKS: In boats with over 500 square feet sail area the 
height of the bulwarks is to be measured at the bow w.1. amid- 
ships, and at the stern w.l., and the average height must be 
144% of the l.w.1. 
SCANTLINGS: All boats built after 1930 must be built to either 
Lloyds’ Rule, or the N. Y. Y. C. Rule, or to the rules of a recog- 
nized classification society, and be inspected during construction 
so that the inspector can issue a certificate of their highest class. 









Lines and sail plan 250- 
square-foot boat designed 
to proposed rule. She is 
practically a fin-keeler, 
a type that the rule may 
tend to encourage, even 
in larger sizes 




















Lines of proposed 55-foot ketch shown on 
previous page 


CABIN HOUSEs: On yachts of less than 1000 and more than 250 
square feet sail area a cabin house of at least the following 
dimensions must be carried: 


Area in Height of 
Square Feet House Side 
Yachts of under 500 25 _ 
‘“c “cc “ce 750 30 6” 
“c sé “c 1000 40 6” 


The framer of the rule shows herewith the plans of two boats 
designed under the rule. One has 1000 square feet s.a., but rates 
24.12’. This boat fits the rule except that she is too narrow and 
takes a penalty on the beam measurement of .375’ so that her 
rating would figure 24.12 with allowance for rig and propeller. 

The designer states that this boat has much more cubic feet 
of room in her than is usual for this s.a. (1000 sq. ft.) and has 
6 feet headroom for 15 feet of length. The midship section is 
about the size of most cruisers of this s.a., so that there is ample 
room for berths, storage, etc. He believes this boat would be 
very easy in a seaway and capable of being driven to windward 
with very little sail. 

The other drawings are of a boat with 250 square feet sail 
area, or next to the smallest class, and show a craft that would 
be cheap to build, and fast. It shows that the rule is flexible 
enough to allow small and large boats to be of quite different 
types, as they must, to be desirable. This boat fits the rule with- 
out any penalty and her rating is about 13.25’. 





The two examples shown here are most interesting 
developments of long, narrow boats, easily driven with 
small sail area. The real test of any rule, however, is not 
so much how good a boat can be developed under it, but 
whether or not it will prevent the development of an 
undesirable type. As no limitation of any kind is placed 
on minimum displacement or depth of hull, it seems to 
us as if the tendency will be to reduce such displacement 
to the absolute minimum, resulting in extremely shallow 
hulls, something like the fin-keelers of a past generation. 
These fin-keelers were fast and lively, but had little else 
to recommend them. Displacement is one of the factors 
governing speed, and its control cannot be disregarded 
without danger of getting unhealthy types. 

Also, for a boat 55 feet over all and 44 feet on the 
water, we doubt if the accommodations shown in the 
first design are sufficient to appeal to the real cruiser 
who wants comfort. While more than adequate for the 
sail area, they are hardly what one has come to demand 
for the length in a real cruising boat. — Eb. ia 
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HE fact that there does not seem to be the faintest 

prospect of a foreign entry in the coming Trans- 
atlantic Race brings to mind that in the five Trans- 
atlantic races of the past, there have been but four foreign 
entries all told —the British cup challenger Cambria 
raced and beat the American schooner Dauntless across 
in 1870, and two British vessels and the German Ham- 
burg took part in the big race of 1905. All other contest- 
ants have been American. Which is passing strange, 
inasmuch as Americans have never been known as a sea- 
going race, whereas just the opposite is true of Britishers 
and Scandinavians. Evidently the competitive spirit is 
somewhat lacking in the latter when it comes to seagoing 
stuff. The exception which proves the rule being Skipper 
Martin and Jolie Brise, whose sporting expedition in 
1926, in looping the Atlantic and competing in the Ber- 
muda Race, was an undertaking conceived and carried 
out in splendid spirit and fashion. 


+++ 


Congratulations are due those citizens of Victoria, 
B. C., who are responsible for resurrecting T7ilikum from 
a mud berth in England and transplanting what is left 
of the old craft to a safe resting place where she will be 
preserved for future generations to gaze upon. The fa- 
mous old canoe is the only argument necessary to convince 
the most skeptical that mere size has little to do with 
seaworthiness, always provided the handling is forth- 
coming. What a seaman Voss must have been to have 
made his epochal voyages in such a narrow, low, un- 
comfortable hooker! 

+++ 


Bill Lundgren, skipper of that nifty little schooner 
Grey Gull, sends me a clipping of an editorial which 
appeared in the New York Evening Journal on February 
10th. Culled from this brilliant effusion we find the fol- 
lowing slams: ‘‘ Yacht races no longer mean anything. 
... A sailing yacht race is as much out of date as a 
greyhound race.” Perhaps. But why, then, that immense 
fleet of craft of all sizes and sorts which followed the 
America’s Cup races? Why did the two largest radio 
broadcasting chains go to tremendous expense to carry 
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by Cap Stan 


the news of this contest to eager listeners all over this 
country, and abroad? Why did one New York news- 
paper engage five special writers to cover this event? 
And why. . . . But what’s the use? Every once in a while 
some ignoramus breaks out in the daily press with simi- 
lar evidence of incipient imbecility. Balaam’s beast of 
burden was a wise animal compared to this example of 
the species. 
+++ 


For the past two months there has appeared in the ad- 
vertising pages a photograph of a New York Y. C. 
‘*30,”’ and underneath it, a description of a ‘‘40.” I 
wonder what kind of inquiries a broker gets when he 
scrambles his eggs this way? ; 


+++ 


In the old days — 

No one swore by the Holy Stone — they swore at 
em. 

Fore foot was longer than four feet. 

The compass needle was never used for sewing, nor 
was any tune ever played on the fife rail. 


+++ 


Have you boat owners notified your yacht yard just 
when you want your craft put in commission? Have you 
specified what work you want done on hull, rigging or 
motor? Have you had your sails overhauled, and the 
weak spots tended? Probably not. Which means that 
you are putting off the inevitable to the last possible 
moment, thereby making it hard for all concerned, and 
in all probability, getting caught in the spring rush, and 
getting your boat in the water a couple of weeks later 
than you expected. Give the yard a chance — tell them 
now what you want done and when you want your boat 
launched, so they’ll have a chance to do the work in the 
off months, and not be in a terrible jam and rush at the 
last minute. Give the sailmaker the same chance. You'll 
profit by getting a better job, probably at a lower figure, 
and get your boat when you want it. Don’t put it off 
until April or May. March is late enough. Get busy. 




















A cutter rig, with short stern 





























The yawl rig, on hull with normal stern 


Four Rigs—Three Cabin Plans—One Hull 


JOW many times has one pored over the plans of a 
boat, soliloquizing thus: ‘‘Pretty good-looking 
craft, all right, and a dandy layout. Now, if she only 
had a cutter rig —,’’ etc. Or, perhaps — ‘‘ Dandy boat — 
looks fast and seagoing, and the ketch rig is the thing — 
but I can’t see that interior arrangement —,” etc., ete. 
For yachtsmen are prone to be critical, and have 
very distinct preferences in the matters of layouts and 
rigs, even though they accept the word of the architect 
that the hull will fill their individual requirements. 
With these thoughts in view, we present on this and 





























A ketch rig, with normal stern 





two succeeding pages plans of a boat —or boats — 
which will give the interested reader an excellent idea as 
to just what may be done in the matter of rigs and lay- 
outs on a given hull. And more than this, even the hull is 
slightly altered — she may be a centerboarder or a keel 
boat, and the stern overhang may be chopped off a bit, 
the latter move being made to take advantage of certain 
measurement rules for long-distance racing. The plans 
are from the board of Paine, Belknap & Skene, the hull 
dimensions being as follows: Lo.a. (normal), 50’ 6”; 
l.o.a. (short stern), 45’; l.w.l. 37’; beam, 12’ 6”; draft 

















A schooner rig, with short stern 
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(with 2 Houses) 


The first arrangement, with double stateroom aft and galley forward, engine off center 


(keel boat), 6’ 9’; draft (centerboard boat), 4’ 9’’; dis- 
placement, 17 tons; ballast, 734 tons. 

Taking the sail plans first, we find that with a jib- 
headed cutter rig the sail area is 1425 sq. ft., and that 
the main boom extends well outboard over the chopped- 
off counter. The yawl rig, on the normal hull, shows 
1330 sq. ft. of sail, with large mainsail and rather small 
jib and mizzen. The schooner rig gives 1306 sq. ft. of 
sail, and again the main boom extends far outboard. A 





The second plan is somewhat similar, but with only one 
toilet room, engine well aft, larger galley, single state- 
room aft with passageway berth opposite. The third 
arrangement has the galley aft with berth opposite, 
single stateroom forward, toilet room, forecastle, ete. 
The positions of the masts in the different rigs are indi- 
cated in these plans. Thus we have three distinct ar- 
rangement plans, any and all of which give comfortable 
cruising accommodations for four aft and two forward. 


ARRANGEMENT NE 2 


An arrangement with galley forward, single stateroom aft, and motor on center line 


jib-headed ketch rig has a total sail area of 1297 sq. ft., 
proving the oft-repeated claim that it is harder to get 
area in a jib-headed ketch rig than in any other. Even on 
the normal hull, the mizzen boom extends well outboard. 

The three arrangement plans give the prospective 
owner plenty of latitude to exercise his particular pref- 
erences. First we have a layout showing a double state- 
room aft, separate engine compartment, main cabin, 
two toilet rooms, with galley and forecastle forward. 
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The lines and body plan show a clean hull of good 
freeboard, with sections and ballast indicating plenty of 
stability, and nice entrance and exit. In regard to ap- 
pearance, the reader will be his own judge as to the 
change of appearance in the hulls with the chopped-off 
sterns, whatever the difference in rating under certain 
measurement rules. While the rating might decrease, it 
is a mooted question as to whether the speed would ‘not 


do likewise. 
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ARRANGEMENT N83 


A third plan, with galley and berth aft, single stateroom forward. All plans have main cabin amidship 
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Lines and body plan of the craft designed by Paine, Belknap & Skene, described on two preceding pages 


The 31-Foot Double Cabin Chris-Craft Cruiser 


ELOW we have the outboard profile and interior 
accommodation plan of a fine little power cruiser 
which made quite an impression at the recent New 
York Motor Boat Show —the 31-foot double cabin 
cruiser turned out by the Chris-Craft Corporation, of 
Algonac, Michigan. With upper and lower berths in the 














forward cabin, she will accommodate six people in com- 
fort, with a good galley and toilet room, plenty of 
lockers and stowage space, and nice bridge deck with 
permanent top. The dimensions are: l.o.a. 31’; beam, 
9’ 9”; draft, 2’ 4’’. A 70 horsepower Chrysler motor drives 
her at a speed of 17 miles an hour. 
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Outboard profile and cabin plan of the 31-foot double cabin Chris-Craft cruiser 
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A Shoal Draft Yawl 


HE attractive craft pictured herewith is a shoal 

draft auxiliary yawl with jib-headed knockabout rig 
which was designed by Chester A. Nedwidek and is now 
building at Erie, Penna., for a Great Lakes yachtsman. 
Her dimensions are as follows: l.o.a. 45’; l.w.l. 32’; 
beam, 13’ 2”; draft, without centerboard, 3’ 10’; sail 
area, 1116 sq. ft. She is being very substantially con- 
structed of the best materials, such as mahogany 
planking, teak decks, hollow spars, chromium-plated 
fittings, etc. 

Below decks we find a fine double stateroom up for- 
ward, then a toilet room to port with wardrobe and 
buffet locker opposite. The main cabin amidships has 
two built-in berths and two extension transoms. Aft, to 
starboard, is the galley, with ice box, etc., opposite. The 
motor, a Model GLS-R Universal, will be installed on 
the center line and be completely enclosed in a felt-lined 
box, with copper drip pan underneath. She should be a 
fast and comfortable cruiser, and show fine speed under 
power. It would be interesting to see what she would do 
in one of the long distance races, as the rig should be 
quite efficient and her rating reasonably low. With 
started sheets, she should travel fast. 
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Sail Plan 
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Interior accommodation plan of the 45-ft. centerboard yawl designed by C. A. Nedwidek for a Great Lakes yachtsman 


“Freedom” —Eighty-Eight Feet of Ability, Appearance and Comfort 


Sail Plan 











NE of the largest sailing yachts to be built on the 
Great Lakes in many years is the auxiliary schooner 
Freedom, now nearing completion at the yard of the 
Great Lakes Shipbuilding Corporation, of Chicago. 
The plans for this able and comfortable yacht were 
drawn by John G. Alden, of Boston, for Mr. Sterling 
Morton, of Chicago, who intends using Freedom a bit on 
the Lakes in the late spring, and afterwards on the New 
England coast, where he will spend the summer. Free- 
dom is a fine, able-looking packet, with good freeboard 
and moderate ends, her dimensions being as follows: 
l.o.a. 88’ 8” ; l.w.1. 66’ 6’; beam, 20’; draft, 10’; sail area, 
3368 sq. ft.; ballast, 30 tons, mostly outside. The con- 
struction is rugged, with double sawn frames and double 
mahogany planking, while decks, deck house and most 
of the outside trim is of teak. 

The accommodations for the owner and his guests are 
spacious and most comfortable, and include two double 
and two single staterooms, two toilet rooms, one with 
bath, and a wealth of lockers, bureaus, shelves and 
other stowage space. The large main saloon has two 
berths, writing desk, fixed chairs, tile stove, buffets, etc. 
The athwartship galley is unusually large, the. equip- 











Interior accommodation plan of “Freedom,” designed by John G. Alden for Sterling Morton, of Chicago 


ment including a Shipmate range using either coal or 
kerosene, Frigidaire ice machine, etc. For the crew, there 
is a captain’s stateroom, mess room, and forecastle for 
five or more men, with connecting toilet and lavatory. 

The motor, which is installed aft in a completely in- 
sulated compartment entered through a hatch on deck, 
is a 6-cylinder, 175 h.p. Hall Scott, with 3:1 reduction 


gear, which should push Freedom a good 9 miles an hour. 
A Universal 5 k.w. generating set will supply electric 
current for operating the ice machine, electric windlass, 
Thermo fan heating system, etc. The mechanical equip- 
ment is most complete, and the construction of the boat 
is being watched with great interest by members of the 
Chicago Yacht Club, of which Mr. Morton is a member. 


The Elco Veedette, with Duotite Construction and Deck Cabin 


NE of the craft which attracted an unusual amount 

of attention at the recent Motor Boat Show was 

the 30-ft. Eleo Veedette, with two features found only 
in Elco-built craft — Eleo Duotite hull construction, 
and Eleco deck cabin. Both of these features were de- 
scribed in YacuTinG for January, and now, with the 
plans of the boat before us, it is easy to see the many 
good points brought out. The deck cabin, originally 
introduced in the 1930 Cruisette, may be used as an open 
cockpit in fair weather, a perfectly enclosed cabin in 
bad weather, or at night, or an open cabin completely 
screened against flies, mosquitoes or other pests. With 
four berths quickly available in this deck cabin, two 
more in the main cabin forward, forward and after cock- 


pits, enclosed steering bridge, fine galley and toilet 
room, six people may cruise luxuriously in a 30-ft. 
Veedette, with plenty of room for all hands, day or 
night. The Duotite construction has stood up under the 
hardest of tests, and proved the hull to be practically 
leak-proof. 


A Correction 


Due to a mental lapse, the measurements of the 
Crocker-designed schooner for “‘Sandy’’ Moffat were 
missing from the description published on page 103 of 
the February number. The Plan Editor hereby apolo- 
gizes, and herewith supplies said measurements: l.o.a. 
53’ 3”; l.w.l. 45’ 11”; beam, 14’ 11”; draft, 6’. 
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Outboard profile and cabin plan of the Elco Veedette for 1931 
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Helpful Hints for the Navigator 


A department of questions and answers on the problems of small boat navigation. All questions 
received will be answered, and those of general interest will be published, together with the answer 


Laying Out Great Circle Course 


Question: I am contemplating a trip from Seattle to Honolulu 
this spring and wish to sail a Great Circle Course. Please advise 


me as to the procedure of laying this out. 
D. W. H. 


Answer: Obtain a Great Circle Chart of the North Pacific 
(Price 50 cents). Connect your points of departure and destina- 
tion by a straight line. This will be the shortest distance between 
the two points. 

It will be noted that the line cuts each meridian at a different 
angle. We now transfer the points of intersection between the 
line and each 5° meridian of longitude (pick off latitude and 
longitude of points by means of dividers) on to a Mercator 
chart. These points when joined together form a series of short 
Mercator courses in the shape of a curve. The courses and dis- 
tances may now be taken directly from the Mercator chart. 
This is the method now generally employed. 

If you have a book of tables by Bowditch or Norie it is ad- 
visable, and incidentally more accurate, to work these out by 
Mercator’s sailing. 

Write down the latitude and longitude of the point of de- 
parture. Underneath this, put down the latitude and longitude 
of the first point of intersection. Subtract one from the other and 
name the result in the direction of travel, South for Latitude 
and West for Longitude. Alongside of each latitude write down 
the meridianal parts (taken from the table of meridianal parts) 
for each latitude. Reduce the difference of latitude and longitude 
to minutes of are. Now, by looking in the table of logarithms 
write down the log of the difference of the longitude, adding 10 


to the index. Underneath it write the log of the difference of 
meridianal parts. Subtract the latter from the former, the result 
being the log tangent of the true course. By looking in the table 
of log: sines-cosines, etc., we find in the ‘‘tangent”’ column, a 
number corresponding, or nearly so, to the log tangent of the 
True Course. By reading the degrees in the top or bottom of the 
page, and the minutes of arc in the left or right column, depend- 
ing on whether we are reading up or down, we obtain the correct 
number of degrees and minutes of the True Course. 

To find the distance, note on this same page, the log secant 
of the True Course. Write this down, rejecting 10 from the 
index. Underneath it, write down the log of the difference of 
latitude, and add them both together. The sum of these is the 
log of the distance. Turning back to the tables of logarithms, we 
find this log, which denotes in the left and top columns the dis- 
tance or number of miles on the particular course. 

This procedure is repeated for each short course. 

The whole thing sounds very complicated, but can really be 
worked with ease in a very short time. 


Filling Leaky Compass 
Question: I have had trouble keeping alcohol in the compass 
bowl of my cruiser since the 18th Amendment was enacted. Is 
there a suitable substitute? as 


Answer: Yes, there are several fairly satisfactory substitutes for 
alcohol in a compass. The best seems to be a refined kerosene 
which is coming into favor for airplane compasses. Inquire at the 
offices of any of the reliable oil companies. een 





More Sail to Power and More Power to Sail 


NCE more the Motor Boating The automatic steering gear, 
Show The gyro compass too, 

The radio, when fog looms near 
To give your bearings true. 


The stabilizer keeps your craft 
Upon an even keel, 


Is hull down in the past, 
A bigger, better one, we know 
In all ways, than the last. 


Old General Depression, true, 
The Show did not attend. 

More fans than ever crowded through 
From week-end to week-end. 


The gadgets at this vast affair 
Were marvelous to see. 

They save the sailor-man from care, 
From labor set him free. 
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Yet here and there remains a wretch 
Whom sail holds in its thrall, 

Who sticks to catboat or to ketch, 
To knockabout or yawl. 


And so buck up, my hearties bold, 
The month of March is here, 


Thro’ boisterous billows fore an aft, Now is the time when boats are sold 
No mal-de-mer you feel. 

So easy now, so simple ’tis 
To venture on the sea, 

Like cruising in a Royce or Liz’ 
On land, it’s come to be. 


With any kind of gear, 


From ten-foot skiff to motor yacht 


Palatial as may be. 
Strike! — while the iron still is hot, 


Strike! — and then go to sea. 
H. J. Peck 





=== _ = “Like cruising in a 
= Royce or Liz’” 





Model Yacht Designing 


A Practical Method of Designing for the Beginner. The 
Value of Metacentric Balance in Models 


By CAPTAIN ALFRED TURNER, R.N. 


it is necessary to keep in mind four principal essen- 

tials: (a) that the model must float correctly; (b) 
that she is not twisted off her course on heeling; (c) that 
she is not steered off her course on heeling; and (d) that 
she is as fast as possible. 

The first two conditions are effectively covered by 
considerations of two elementary principles in hydro- 
statics (the science which deals with floating bodies at 
rest), viz., that of Archimedes, who lived about B.C. 
250, and that of Bouguer, a comparatively unknown 
Frenchman of 200 years ago. These principles are essen- 
tially mathematical in character, and the object of these 
articles is to put the processes of design before the 
reader in such a way that anyone with a little patience 
and determination can, with little outlay, design a rac- 
ing model yacht without his mind being fogged or his 
head caused to ache by a mass of figures. 

The reader should, first of all, make a few notes to 
which he can always refer, and he may practice his 
draftsmanship by preparing diagrams such as Figs. 1, 
2 and 3, making neat drawings of them so that they will 
last in his notebook for ready reference. 

A cubic foot, or 1,728 cubic inches of fresh water, 
weighs 62.3 lbs. In other words, 1 lb. of water occupies 
27.7 cubic inches (27 cubic inches in the case of salt 
water). A beginner should not contemplate building a 
model of over 20 lbs. weight, perhaps not over 12 lbs. 
if it is his first attempt. A 20-lb. boat will displace 20 by 
27.7 cubic inches, or 554. Now, he doesn’t want to be 
always multiplying by 27.7, so he should construct for 
himself Figure 1 to a good-sized scale. Then, if at any 
time he calculates that the displacement is, say, AB 
cubic inches, then OB is simply read off as being the 
weight of the boat. Conversely, if he knows the weight, 
he can read off the displacement in cubic inches. 

Figure 2 will give the cube roots of all numbers he is 
likely to require, and it may just as well be remembered 
that absolute accuracy in such matters is not of vital 
importance — if the beginner works to the thickness of 


[: THE early stages of the design of a model yacht 
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DISPLACEMENT IN POUNDS 

Fig. 1. Displacement may be converted from 
pounds to cubic inches by the use of a diagram 
such as this 


Fig. 2. (Right) Curve for getting cube root of 
displacement 





a pencil line and reads off the scale as well as he can, 
that is quite near enough. 

If he wants the cube root of any number, PQ, it is 
represented by OQ on the diagram; i.e., OQ=~/PpqQ. 
Similarly, in one calculation he will have to cube a lot 
of numbers, and he will simply look at his chart and read 
off the answers. 

Figure 3 will help with squares and square roots — 
again he does not calculate them — PQ is the square 
of OQ, and OQ is represented by\/pqQ. There is thus 
nothing difficult about it. 

The shaping of the hull requires that the beginner 
should be able to satisfy himself that the boat will float 
and balance correctly. He must make himself familiar 
with the methods of finding the areas of figures bounded 
by curved sides. 

Happily, these can be reduced to curves of about six 
different characters, and in each case the area is the 
length multiplied by the average width. There are sev- 
eral methods employed; the simple one given, which is 
only approximate, yet sufficiently accurate for use in the 
design of the largest models; Simpson’s rule, which is 
more accurate but which may be disregarded for this 
work; a Russian rule which is more accurate still, yet 
quite unsuitable for the present purpose; and the use of 
a planimeter, an expensive instrument. 

The simplest method is to divide up the areas as 
sketched in Fig. 4 and add all the lengths together, 
a, b, c, d, and so on, deducting half the lengths at the 
ends, such as a and j, and multiplying the net sum by the 
distance between the lines or ordinates. 

In such an instance as Figure 5 the area is that of the 
triangle plus that of the curved portion.* 

The beginner should then calculate the areas of the 
immersed half-sections of his drawing and plot the 
totals to any convenient scale, as in Figure 6. Then if he 
calculates the area of this new curve the result will give 


* The area of the curved portion may be taken as the product of 
24 ab and cd. Eprtor 
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Fig. 3. This curve gives 


areas of squares, or square 
roots of numbers 
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Fig. 4. Method of obtaining area of a section 
Fig. 5. Area of this section may be taken as 
the area of triangle, plus two-thirds of ab p 4 Q 


Fig. 6. Curve of areas of half sections 
Fig. 7. The vertical curve of displacement 
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one-half of the displacement of the boat. The ordinates 
b, c, d, ete., represent square inches, and the distance 
between the lines, inches, the area under the curve being 
represented by cubic inches. 

It will avoid confusion and facilitate all calculations 
of areas, volumes, etc., if the individual dimensions on 
the drawing are read off by the scale, not as so many 
inches actually on the paper, but as the actual dimen- 
sions represented in the full-sized model. 

The positions of the centers of gravity of the displace- 
ment curves need not be calculated. It is just as accu- 
rate and every bit as scientific to trace the curves on 
thin transparent paper and cut them out with scissors, 
press them into spills so that the paper does not buckle, 
and balance the curves on the blade of a penknife. The 
longitudinal and vertical positions of the center of the 
displacement — the center of buoyancy (C.B.), as it is 
called, should be determined in this way. 

It is necessary to determine the positions of this im- 
portant center both when upright and heeled, to ensure 
that the boat does not trim by the head or by the stern 
when completed. If the model is of good shape a slight 
trim by the bows or stern will not affect the perform- 
ance, to any marked extent, of the model when sailing, 
but it is desirable that the calculation be made as accu- 
rately as possible. By the method given, if it be made 
twice, it is practically impossible to make a mistake in 
the arithmetic without its being noticed at once. 

The displacement with the model upright can be read 
off in pounds from Fig. 1, but it is as well to recollect 
whether the displacement is of the whole boat or only 
one-half of it. The displacement in cubic inches with the 
model heeled must be determined, and it is convenient 
to take the new “‘smooth water” water line through 
the center line of the model as in Fig. 8. The areas of the 
immersed wedges should be added to the areas of the 
immersed sections, these respective sections having al- 
ready been calculated and plotted on the upright dis- 
placement curve, and similarly, deduct emersed wedges. 
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The heeled displacement curve has a larger area than 
the upright one, and, if they are to be the same, then the 
water line MN must be calculated by a trial and error 
method as in Fig. 9. The exact determination of the 
heeled displacement is unnecessary except to ensure that 
the center of buoyancy of the heeled displacement curve 
does not move either aft or forward from its upright 
longitudinal position. If it moves aft, the stern is lifted 
and the bow falls, and vice-versa, and it is desirable that 
it should not move at all fore and aft. It will move over 
to leeward as she heels. This is unavoidable and the 
amount it moves becomes important later on. 

The calculations so far given are sufficient to ensure 
that the model floats correctly, but in the balancing of 
the hull sections it is necessary to determine the position 
of the upright transverse metacenter. The longitudinal 
metacenter is somewhere up by the masthead, and its 
position is of no interest to the beginner, as far as the 
writer is aware. 

The position of the transverse metacenter (M) is, 
again, of no interest to the beginner from the point of 
view of the stability calculations — he need not bother 
about such things until he is anything but a beginner, 
but its position is of the first importance in assisting him 
to shape his model and make her shipshape. 

What is this metacenter? There are actually a large 
number of them, one for every position of any floating 
body of any shape. Even an iceberg has plenty of them. 
The upright metacenter is the point in the middle verti- 
cal plane of the model from which an imaginary string 
and plumb bob may be so suspended that if the model 
heels slightly the string passes through the center of the 
supporting force which prevents the model from sink- 
ing to the bottom of the pond. The string passes through 
the C. B. (the center of buoyancy), which shifts out to 
leeward as she heels. 

Bouguer showed that the height of the transverse 
metacenter above the center of buoyancy is given by 


the expression BM=4, where I is the moment of 


inertia of the load water line plane. This is not the place 
to describe to beginners what a ‘‘moment of inertia”’ is. 
It is a term used in the natural sciences to measure the 
disinclination of a body to commence rotating, or to al- 
ter its speed of rotation about a given axis, under a 
twisting moment. The actual determination of the mo- 
ment of inertia of any shaped water line is given by the 
following rule: 

The moment of inertia of the load water line plane is 
the sum of the cubes of half the water line ordinates 
multiplied by two-thirds the distance between the 


_ ordinates. 


The half ordinates can be read off by the scale and 




















Fig.10 | 


Fig. 12 


The skimming dish has considerable metacentric ~— at small angles of heel, but the height decreases 


rapidly as the 


jotted down one under the other. Against each one, in 
another column, can be jotted the cube of that number 
after being read from Fig. 2, where the cubes of all num- 
bers up to ten inches can be scaled with accuracy. 

The volume of the displacement is V cubic inches, 
which the beginner has been told how to determine. 

The metacenter fixes for us the point below it on which 
the model rests. 

Can a model balance on a point? Yes — but in a most 
unstable, precarious and impracticable fashion. She can 
balance much more firmly on a shelf passing under the 
metacenter. All that there is to do is so to shape this 
shelf that it does not fidget or twist across the hull as 
the model is pressed over by the sails. 

The position of the metacenter depends solely on the 
shape of the underbody as a whole, including the whole 
of the keel, whatever its shape or length. The under- 
body, when heeled, contains a portion of the upperbody 
when upright — it is of different shape altogether from 
the upright one, and it may have another metacenter 
altogether. 

That is to say, the model may be so shaped that she 
has a different metacenter for every angle of heel. On 
the other hand, she may be shaped so that she has only 
one metacenter as far as heeling is concerned, and only 
one metacentric shelf to lean on for all reasonable angles 
of heel, say, to rail well under. If she is so shaped that 
the shelf is not only fixed but lies, as far as can be ar- 
ranged, in the fore and aft direction of the boat, then the 
surface of the hull is called a ‘‘metacentroid” —a 
coined word — and the model is balanced. 

The calculations are made as though the surface of 
the water were smooth. But never mind — study the 
simplest case first and it will be found later that, if the 
hull is balanced against twisting as she heels in smooth 











Figs. 13 and 14. In this type the metacenter shifts with little 
increase of heel 


inclines 


water, nothing will be found wrong with her in rough 
water. 

For a skimming dish with a large water line plane and 
small underbody, it will be seen also that the metacenter 
is outside the boat, well above the deck, above the 
height of the main boom. When she is heeled the plumb 
bob swings over to leeward, indicating the point of sup- 
port, the whereabouts of the shelf, and the necessity to 
fill out the overhangs with round bow sections, etc., to 
keep the shelf from twisting. (Fig. 10.) As she goes over 
and the weather bilge comes out of the water, the 
metacenter falls rapidly (Fig. 11), and if she goes on her 
beam ends, then it is evident that both metacenter and 
plumb bob must be well below the deck and inside the 
boat (Fig. 12). A skimming dish, therefore, rests on a 
shelf that collapses from under her as she heels; she 
rests on a weak reed, and such craft are indifferent in 
their behavior with the flat weather bilge out of the 
water. With smooth water and both bilges in the water, 
they may, on the contrary, be extremely fast, but they 
are not good all-round craft, although perhaps per- 
fectly satisfactory for certain local requirements. 

The height of the metacenter is very susceptible to 
increases and decreases of beam, and a model with mod- 
erate beam on the water line can be shaped so that the 
metacenter (shown as M on the diagrams) can be just 
under the hatch and, what is more, so shaped that, when 
heeled rail under, its position has not altered (Figs. 13 
and 14). Such a model rests on something firm, and the 
shelf can be made rigid fore and aft by fashioning the 
overhangs suitably, observing that as far as balance 
alone is concerned V-shaped overhangs can be arranged 
for as simply as circular ones. (Fig. 15.) Similarly, a cir- 
cular bow, a “‘ V”’ section, and flat stern can be balanced. 

(Continued on page 126) 











Figs. 15 and 16. The old style cutter (right) had little meta- 
centric height 
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GREAT DIPPER TO SOUTHERN CROSS 
By Edward H. Dodd, Jr. 


(Dodd, Mead and Company, 1930. $3.50) 


N RECENT years the lure of the South Seas has been exer- 

cising an increasing attraction for northern yachts, if one is 

to judge by the quantity of literature which has appeared deal- 
ing with adventurous cruises in these waters. 

In the summer of 1928 five graduates of Yale, novices by their 
own confession, set out from New London in the 75-foot schooner 
Chance for an indeterminate cruise to the South Seas and be- 
yond. A delightfully interesting account of the cruise as far as 
Sydney, Australia, has now resulted. 

There are two things that make this book particularly inter- 
esting. The writer devotes ample space to the cruise itself and 
the problems of handling the boat, without at the same time re- 
ducing the story to a mere log. On the other hand, the experi- 
ences and philosophies of those uninitiated in the ways of 
salt water make for charm and freshness. There is nothing that 
betrays the professional traveler. 

From New London Chance made for Bermuda, called at Ja- 
maica during the hurricane season, and went on to Panama 
where illness and repairs occasioned delays. The Galapagos were 
the next stop westward, before the long jump to the Marquesas, 
following on through the Tuomotus, Tahiti, Samoa, the Fiji 
Islands, New Caledonia, and Australia. We understand that 
since then Chance, with one of her original crew, continued west- 
ward to New London. 

An abstract of the log, which appears in the appendix, con- 
firms the impression that this was a real cruise, for the joy of 
sailing, and not merely a private tour to inaccessible islands. 
Most of the stops at the islands were short, unless repairs were 
necessary. 

It is natural that the account of such a cruise should not 
contain much of rough weather, although blows were encoun- 
tered on four occasions, and on the run from New Caledonia 
to Sydney Chance was hove to for six days, and under reefs 
most of the time. 

There is adventure, charm and plenty of sailing within the 
covers of this book. The appendix contains considerable detailed 
information on equipment and rig that will prove interesting to 
the confirmed offshore cruiser. oe 


Books For The Yaduernen 


STRANGE TALES OF THE SEVEN SEAS 
By J. G. Lockhart 


(D. Appleton and Company, 1930) 


HE majority of these Strange Tales of the Seven Seas, all of 
them truthful accounts of events covering the past century 
or so, deal with mutiny, murder and piracy. 

Exceptions to this theme are some comments on the M. ary 
Celeste, called forth by a recent book explaining the events of 
the desertion of this ship as a hoax. Mr. Lockhart brands the 
statements made as unable to hold water in the light of known 
facts. Then there was the mysterious case of the Waratah, a 
new ship lost off South Africa with all hands. Little light is shed 
on the cause of either of these sea mysteries. 

Mr. Lockhart points out in his introduction that one of a 
superstitious nature might avoid shipping with a Chinese 
steward, a “bucko” mate, and a mixed crew of Greeks and 
Filipinos, for in the majority of stories he recites, these char- 
acters occupy the center of the stage in deeds of blood and law- 
less adventure. Whatever the truth of this may be, mixed crews 
apparently engender more hard feeling among their members, 
which sometimes leads to mutiny. After reading the book, one is 
almost inclined to say ‘‘always leads to mutiny.” There is the 
tale of one man, so far as the author knows the only man to 
have walked the plank at sea, who survived to tell his friends 
around a London dinner table of his experiences. 

In many instances the steward was the chief culprit of the 
plot. But on the full-rigged ship Lennie, when the Greeks and 
Turks mutinied, killing the officers and other members of the 
crew, the steward, by his knowledge of navigation, took the 
ship close to the French Coast where the mutineers were appre- 
hended and brought to justice. 

What rather appals the reader is the lack of foresight em- 
ployed in committing these crimes upon the high seas. In the 
great majority of instances cited, the tales concocted by the 
principals were very weak indeed, and it is surprising that they 
‘got away with it” for as long a time as was frequently the case. 

From a literary standpoint, the volume is disappointing in 
the similarity of the tales selected. However, for a reader desir- 

ing action and excitement, the book supplies both in great 
quantities. Ideally, it should be read occasionally, one story at 
a time, as one reads short stories. 
James G. STONE 





Hints for the 


Slave 


Galley 


SINKERS 


E OFTEN read of the immortal Joshua Slocum subduing 

the natives of far-off Juan Fernandez with doughnuts and 

coffee — I say “‘often’’ because one who owns a copy of the 

Captain’s book reads it at least twice a year — and, though the 

making of coffee is to most of us a simple and accustomed rite 

not all know the secrets locked within the puffy bosom of a 
“ring buoy.” 

There are doughnuts and doughnuts. Of the excellence of those 
composed by the doughty Cap’n we wot not, but of the kind 
below outlined we wot plenty, having tried some three hundred 
and fifty of them no later than last New Year’s Day upon almost 
that many Washington yachtsmen — and so far no cases of 
serious illness have been reported. 

In looking about in your recipe books, if any, you will come 
upon many recipes for the making of doughnuts. None of them, 
we wager, will go so well to windward as this one if you but 
follow it carefully. The recipe is one that has been handed down 
from generation to generation — got it from my maternal par- 
ent in the wilds of Kentucky only last year — and I imagine she 
got it by long research and experimentation. I have never seen 
it elsewhere. Here’s the glorious secret. 

Bust two eggs into a large mixing bowl and assemble them 
thoroughly. Sweeten with one cup of granulated sugar and add 
two tablespoons of melted lard. Scatter also a teaspoon of salt — 
a level teaspoon — another of cinnamon, one of nutmeg, and yet 
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another of baking powder. Now dig up that bottle of sour milk 
or cream you forgot to throw away and pour in one cup — if 
none is available buttermilk may be used or milk from the tin 
cow is all right, but if used the baking soda should be omitted. 

Stir all heartily, singing a chanty the while. Then add flour 
until a soft dough that must be handled on a board results. With 
a rolling pin or empty milk bottle, roll out to one-half-inch 
thickness and cut in whatever shape desired. The top of the 
baking powder can makes good in this respect, though no holes 
are available. Now heat a quantity of lard —Slocum used 
tallow but few of us have such opportunities for salvage — un- 
til it sputters when a drop of water is flicked from a finger tip 
into it. One pound in a one-quart pan will do, though more is 
better if large quantities of these succulent grease fish are to be 
made. Fry then the doughnuts, about two or three at a time, 
turning them over until a nice Bermuda tan is achieved. Re- 
move and drain, and dust them heartily with powdered sugar, 
if desired. 

Though you may have no occasion to calm the fears of skit- 
tish natives on a far-off isle, a pan of these sinkers, coupled with 
a pot of good java, will make friends of even bill collectors. And 
if there are any that criticize, just make up another batch, leave 
out the baking powder, feed them two and shove them over the 
side. You won’t need to throw them an anchor. 

Carrot KioTzBacH 

























































The finish of the series for the 
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Canada’s Cu 


receiving a salute from Commodore P. G. 





offman’s flagship, 





last summer, with the two contestants, “Thisbe” (left) and “Quest,” 


“Momiji III,” a Matthews “38.” The series was 


won by the Rochester boat “Thisbe.” “Momiji” is powered with a 200 h.p. Kermath 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


New Penn Yan Outboard Cruiser 


HE Penn Yan Boat Co. of Penn Yan,N.Y., 
well-known manufacturers of outboard run- 
abouts, racing craft, and dinghies, have an- 
nounced a number of new models for 1931. 
Their policy will continue along the lines of 
quality workmanship built from scientific and 
up-to-date designs. The Penn Yan type of con- 
struction is becoming universally regarded as 
the most suitable small boat construction for 
yacht tenders, dinghies, and outboards. To the 
latter has been added for 1931 a light weight 
runabout, 1714’ long, equipped with Gray Vee- 
drive inboard motor which promises much in 
the way of speed, comfort, and seaworthiness. 
Another innovation in the 1931 Penn Yan 
line is the diminutive outboard cruiser, 1714’ 
longoverall. This marine Austin, or‘ Babyacht”’ 
as it is called, which will provide the owner 
with a complete cruiser for under $1,000, in- 
cluding the outboard motor, is exceptionally 
strong and fast, as well as roomy. It may be 
beached at will like an ordinary rowboat. 


Correct Yachting Uniforms 


Ever since 1856, S. Appel & Company, New 
York City and Miami, Florida, have been 
supplying yachtsmen with correct yachting 
uniforms and accessories. Now, after three- 
quarters of a century of distinguished service, 
their list of customers reads like a veritable 





‘dual 


Powered with a Universal 


Who’s Who of leading yachtsmen in America. 
The entire fleet of defenders in the America’s 
Cup Race of 1930 were outfitted with Appel 
uniforms, and they have played an important 
part on nearly all of the som al pleasure and 
racing craft in recent yachting history. 

It is their thorough understanding of the 
yachtsman’s needs that has made 8. Appel & 
Company an important port-of-call for yachts- 
men when they are in the market for uniforms 
and accessories. 


Pioneer Radio Compass and 
Broadcast Receiver 


The Pioneer Triad Marine Radio, manu- 
factured by the Pioneer Instrument Company, 
combines the advantages of a high grade 
broadcast receiver with a radio compass and 
position finder. This radio receives all program 
broadcasting with the same clarity of tone and 
freedom from distortion which is characteristic 
of modern radios. The reception range includes 
all signals up to 1,200 meters, covering all 
marine and commercial communications as 
well as SOS signals, storm warnings, half- 
hourly weather reports, lighthouse beacons and 
radio compass signals. As a broadcast receiver, 
it is of genuine value to the yachtsman in pro- 
viding entertainment for himself and his guests. 
When used as a position finder, the owner 
or master can utilize the facilities offered 





The Century 16-foot inboard Fagg runabout Sea Maid model. The Babyacht, a 17\%4-foot outboard- 
lue Jacket motor, she “steps out” 


by the government to assist vessels in ascer- 
taining their position by radio. Charts incor- 
porating the locations of all radio transmitting 
stations are available for this p . 

Inquiries concerning this product may be 
addressed to the Salon Engineering Service, 
119 West 57th Street, N. Y., who are distribut- 
ing and installing it at present. 


Lyon-Tuttle Corporation 
Expands 


In a year of general depression, it is refresh- 
ing to find that some factors in the yachting 
industry vigorously forged ahead. The Lyon- 
Tuttle Corporation found in an analysis of 
their shipyard business that the one hundred 
runabouts on storage represent a 25 per cent 
increase over the previous year. In a further 
analysis of the storage of cruisers and yachts, 
they found over 5,000 feet of large boats. This 
total over all footage of large boats represents 
240 per cent increase over last year. 

As a matter of fact, their business in large 
boats is developing so rapidly that they have 
opened a Diesel engine department. The 
Lyon-Tuttle Corporation has always had an 
unusually well-equipped and large mechanical 
department and now, with the very decided 
trend tewards larger boats, they are ———s 
their facilities to cover Diesel engine an 
generator service. 
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powered cabin cruiser designed 
and built by the Penn Yan Boat Co., and exhibited at the Show 
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One of the new 78-footers for the use of the U. S. Coast Guard as inshor 
by two Sterling 8-cylinder motors, they show a speed of 25 miles. Eldr 


e patrol boats. Driven 
cle Bed nnis are the 


designers- 


New Patrol Boats 


The newest addition to the U. S. Coast 
Guard fleet will be six patrol boats, 78-footers 
designed by Eldredge and McInnis, and now 
being built at the Southern Shipyard. Like the 
75-foot boats, these carry a one-pounder 
forward and operate on similar duties. While 
the 75-footers are equipped with twin Sterling 
Coast Guard 225 h.p., 1,200 r.p.m. engines, 
the new 78-foot boats are being furnished with 
twin Sterling Viking II, 8-cylinder engines 
rated 565 h.p., at 1,200 revolutions, and of 
course, carrying this additional horsepower, 
will be considerably faster. The speed is 25 
miles per hour. These boats havea long cruising 
radius in consideratior of their speed, and are 
probably destined for duty in the offshore 
patrol, which lies in wait for the rum runners 
coming down from the Canadian coast. El- 
dredge and McInnis have turned out rugged, 
yet trim craft, which are built to meet the 
hardest of service. 


Kermath’s Sea-Queen 


Kermath have attempted to forecast the 
market for multiple cylinder power by intro- 
ducing a V-type 3144” x 4” 12-cylinder engine 
of thoroughgoing marine design, known as the 
Sea-Queen V-Twelve. It makes its début to the 
world of yachting as a very unique addition to 
marine power. Nothing of a similar nature has 
yet been introduced comparable to it in size, 
lightness of weight, swift power, or low price. 

The crankshaft is of a conventional four 
bearing design, 234” in diameter, having 
counterbalances and fly-wheel flange forged 
integral. Of overhead valve design, the rocker 
arm mechanism is conventional and has been 
fully tested. The water pump is of the dual 
geared type with the driving gears running in 
a bath of oil to insure long life and the most 
positive system of water circulation available. 

The weight of this motor is extremely low, 
totaling 1,025 pounds. The displacement is 368 
cubic inches. Power dcvdeged: ranges from 85 





horsepower at 2,000 r.p.m. to 145 horsepower 
at its maximum r.p.m. of 3,000. 


New Oil Engine Tested 


At the Murray & Tregurtha, Inc., plant at 
North Quincy, Mass., all engines are most care- 
fully tested with Sprague electric dynamom- 
eters, not for a few hours, but until everything 


SEA- QUEEN 


— fe 





The 6-cylinder 110 h.p. oil engine (not 
Diesel) pulled 130 h.p. at 800 r.p.m., with wide 
open throttle; 117 h.p. at 740 r.p.m., three- 
quarters throttle; 78 a at 580 r.p.m.; with 
one-half throttle, and 38 h.p. at 385 r.p.m. 
with one-quarter throttle. Murray & Tregurtha 
will be pleased to furnish a similar complete 
power analysis of all their engines. ~- 


Brennig’s Own for Cigarettes, 
Matches and Playing Cards 


Forsome time past Brennig’s Own Cigarettes 
have been decidedly popular with yachtsmen 
who appreciated having not only a cigarette of 
the highest grade to offer their guests, but a 
cigarette tastefully decorated with reproduc- 
tions of the owner’s private signal and club 
burgee. Then came book matches and playing 
cards treated in a similar manner. And now 
comes the word that one may have many 
varieties of decoration on any of these articles, 
such as a photo of a yacht, horse, dog or, in 
fact, any object which can be photographed. 
Prices and full information will be cheerfull 
furnished by Brennig’s Own, Inc., 501 Fift 
Avenue, New York City. 
<q ‘\ 
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Port side of the new Kermath Sea-Queen, a 12-cylinder 
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type motor, rated 


at 145 h.p. 


is working to perfect satisfaction. Very exact 
records are taken on standard §8.A.E. engine 
testing forms and these records show horse- 
power, torque, pounds of fuel per h.p. hour, 
at both maximum and reduced throttle, and 
brake mean effective pressure, all of which 
gives an exact measure of engine performance. 
The new Murray & Tregurtha oil engine, 
which burns nebulized oil, has been tested in 
this manner. 








The new Murray & Tregurtha 6-cylinder oil engine which operates on the gas 


engine principle, but burns oil 


Bruns, Kimball & Co. Expand 


To meet the needs of an ever-increasing 
demand for boats and engines, Bruns, Kimball 
& Co., of New York City, have appointed 
Arthur V. Utz, of Port Washington, to their 
wholesale department. 

Mr. Utz comes well equipped for this work, 
having acted for nearly a score of years as 
purchasing agent, then sales manager of the 
Sterling Engine Company of Buffalo. Later he 
became Eastern manager for Hall Scott Motor 
Car Company and introduced their marine 
engines throughout the East. 


Oil Burning Monel Metal Range 


Elisha Webb & Son Co., of Philadelphia, 
are now prepared to install a choice of four 
Valjean Carburetor Burners in their Webb- 
suclaalion Oil Burning Ranges which, con- 
structed of Monel metal, and chromium 
trimmed, attracted so much favorable 
attention at the Motor Boat Show. In 
addition, this well-known concern is specially 
equipped to furnish bottled gas ranges for 
the smallest of cruisers where space is 
necessarily limited. These ranges are sup- 
plied in Monel metal, trimmed with chrome, 
thus making an unusually attractive and 
practical stove which is unaffected by salt 
water corrosion. 
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The 120-ft. ANALGRA— largest boat ever fastened with 


EVERDUR METAL 


Designed by CHARLES D. MOWER, N. A. 


“FY VERDUR Metal was used in the construction of 


Analgra probably to as great an extent as in any yacht 


VERDUD of her size ever built,” says her designer, Charles D. Mower, 
City Island, N. Y. C. “Her planking is fastened with Everdur 


screws. She is equipped with two 3’’ Everdur shafts. Everdur 


Everdur* and Tobin B P _ i . 
poh ee d solely b . castings were used for struts, and for practically all fittings 
Tie Anustoms Wier Cute where bronze is ordinarily used. 
d furnished in sheets, . : 

ae sis ack ag EU Everdur Metal is a special Anaconda Copper-alloy possess- 
ing turned and straightened ing the strength of steel, unusual ductility and high resistance 
shafting. Leading fabricators to corrosion—a combination of properties which makes 
are prepared to furnish Everdur a superior metal for the fabrication of all types of 
EVERDUR screws, bolts, yacht and motor fastenings, and for hardware and fittings 
nuts and all types of wrought , , 

) where strength is an important factor. 
and cast fittings. 
"Trademarks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. A booklet describing the many applications of Anaconda 

Metals in boat construction will be sent on request. 
Q) 
ANACONDA THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


from mine to consumer 
meet = Be General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 


ANACONDA COPPER & BRASS 
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“‘Milady,”” owned by R. T. Davis, Chicago, Illinois. 
Equipped with Model DP Kohler Plant 


KoHLER PLANTs are compact, take up little extra space, 
yet give you a steady, unfailing supply of electricity. 
Current is generated at 110 volts or 220 volts A. C. or 
D.C. (capacities from 800 watts to 10 K.W.). Of 
special interest to yacht owners is the 32-volt rubber- 
cell battery-type Model D-32. This model stores suffi- 
cient current to provide light through the night with 
the plant turned off. 

Kohler Electric Plants bring the comfort and con- 
veniences of home to any yacht. For general lighting, 
operating electric fans, refrigerators, cooking equip- 
ment, pumps, winches, fire pumps and electric motors 
and appliances of all kinds. 

Clip and mail the coupon. It 
will bring you information 
about special marine model 
Kohler Electric Plants. 

Kohler Co. Founded 1873. 
Kohler, Wis.—Shipping Point, 
Sheboygan, Wis. — Branches 
in principal cities... . Manu- 
facturers of Kohler Plumbing 
Fixtures. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: Please send catalog describing Kohler 
Electric Plants. 
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South of Forty—North of Thirty -Five 
(Continued from page 64) 
depending upon what year we have chosen in which to 
anchor there. We may even catch Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, although he studied there so short a time that we 
shall have to be nimble to do it. 

We may go on to the settlement at Richmond, and 
call upon Matthew Fontaine Maury, ‘‘the Patbfiyder 
of the Seas,” to whom every sailor shouk pP4Y »’s 
respects. Returning, we may stand up for the mont 
the York River, und stop at Gloucester Poin. w 
Walter Reed, who made the tropics safer, ir not w' 
safe, ‘or the white mar cf the North. But whucve. 
may go, we must not fail to spend some time ir 
waters ~round ‘Northern Neck,” that 
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HE distinguished character of occupancy 

in River House 1s firmly established by 
the accepted position of those who have al- 
ready purchased apartments.” 

Gardens, terraces, broad river frontage and 
the deep water dock and yacht landing, afford- 
ing permanent protection of light and air on every side, 
add enormously to the value of River House 
apartments. 

Construction by James Stewart & Company, 
Inc., is an assurance of superlative quality. 

Present progress assures October occupancy. 
Full information from: 
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DouglasL.Elliman&Co. 


Selling and Managing Agent 
15 East 49th Street PLaza 3-9209 
Architects: Bottomley, Wagner & White 


*Names will be furnished to accredited inquirers. 
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It’s Fitting-Out Time 
All Year ’Round 
at Tebo Yacht “Basin 


HE value of Tebo Yacht Basin com- 
plete Service to owners of fine yachts 
lies in its one-point contact. 

Complete facilities for all operations. 
Repair, conversion, fitting-out, overhaul 
and reconditioning are located within the 
confines of the Yard —and all of which 
are conveniently accessible for owner super- 
vision within 15 minutes of lower 
Manhattan. 


Ample storage (wet or dry) for 
all sizes of yachts and fittings. 


ITEBO 


YACHT BASIN 


TODD DRY DOCK ENGINEERING & 
REPAIR CORPORATION 


Brooklyn, New York 


Foot of 23rd Street 
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strip of land lying between the Rappahannock and 
Potomac Rivers. I should like to call it ‘‘The Birth- 
place of American Statecraft.’’ For in those few square 
miles of land there settled Augustine Washington, the 
father of George; Richard Lee, father of ‘‘The Famous 
Lees of ‘Virginia; Spence Monroe; the father of James 
Monroe; and James Madison, the father of James 
Madison. 

_It would leave a splendid memory to call upon them 
all. To hear how George cut down the cherry tree (if he 
did); to watch James and James skipping stones across 
the water; to collect them all, perhaps, and take them 
for a sail. And.it would be hard to find more delightful 
harbors and estuaries in which to poke around and pay 
our calls, than those along the lower reaches of the 
Rappahannock and the Potomac. 

Much has been passed over, geographically as well as 
historically. That is unavoidable. One is here embar- 
rassed with riches, and must pick and choose as best he 
can. There is, for example, Mobjack Bay, as full of 
“‘nockets”’ as a pool table. A most peculiar and enter- 
taining layout, where four so-called rivers, which are 
really tidewater arms of the Bay, offer shelter and inter- 
est to yachts drawing less than twelve feet. Deeper draft 
may, as a matter of fact, be taken here, but in that case 
more care must be given to navigation. 

It so happens that in the Southern Chesapeake the 
better cruising areas, both as to interest and accessi- 
bility, lie along the western shore. That is not to say, 
however, that there is nothing of interest accessible on 
the other side of the Bay. On the contrary, a good many 
charming places may be found, and for those who like to 
escape, from time to time, from the influences of civiliza- 
tion, it has, perhaps, more to offer than the western side. 
“Nautical Broadway Golf”? might be played, come to 
think it over, with considerable entertainment between 
the Capes and the Potomac. 

Considered from a purely physical point of view, the 
anchor might be weighed, or the lines cast off, in Hamp- 
ton Harbor, for a run across the Bay to Cape Charles. 
From there the course might be laid for the York River, 
or Mobjack Bay, with a day or two of exploration on the 
side. Thence to, say, Hungers Creek, Nasawaddox 
Creek, Occohannock or Nandua, or all of them serially, 
depending on draft and inclination. And back again to 
the western side to the Piankatank and the Rappahan- 
nock. Then, by all means, to Tangier Sound and Smith 
and Tangier Islands, where the quaint custom still pre- 
vails (I forget whether on both islands, or only on 
eri of burying the family in the front yard of each 

ome. 

Whether or not Pocomoke Sound is explored, and a 
visit paid to the Little Annemessex and Crisfield (I 
should say, by this time, Crisfield would have to be 
visited for supplies), the next logical westward move 
will be around the north end of Smith Island, through 
Kedges Straits, then West 14 South for the bell buoy 
off Point Lookout, at the mouth of the Potomac. 

In spite of all efforts to the contrary, this is rapidly 
becoming a yachtsman’s guide. But what can I do? If 
we start to explore the Potomac it will inevitably be- 
come more so, for I should like to take you to each of 
the little ports I have visited, and up each river; to 
Léwisetta, to Edgewater Wharf on the Machodoc, to 
St. Mary’s, of course; I should like to take you fishing 
off Ragged Point, in behind the lighthouse. Fish have 
actually been caught there. But I shall resist temptation. 
Between now and next month, when this series will 
end with an exploration of the northern part of Chesa- 
peake Bay, my resolution may weaken, and I may 
burst forth with a large number of words about the 


Potomac. 
(To be continued) 
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Cubans and Americans Divide Honors in Star Class Series 
(Continued from page 66) 


equally easy second. Jubilee had a little difficulty with 
the Cuban yacht Ellen for a time, but finally finished 
third. Iscyra, covered at the start by the entire Cuban 
team, finally defeated two of her rivals but. trailed 
Delfin across the line. This gave the U.8. A. a total point 
score of 24 as against Cuba’s 12 points. The result of the 
team race was somewhat of a surprise, even to the 
Americans, as only one of them, Elder, had ever sailed 
on the American team before and the Cubans had 
demonstrated their ability to hold their own with any 





Rafael Posso, chairman of the Race Committee, congratulating the 
Atkin Brothers on winning the Midwinter title 


of the invading yachts in the previous races. It was the 
sixth victory scored by the United States in as many 
years. 
There was one serious and most unusual obstacle 
encountered in the racing this year, which may have 
played a much more important part in the eventual 
results than many people realize. The normally clear 
surface of the Gulf of Mexico was strewn with kelp, 
driftwood, the leaves of banana palms and wreckage of 
every description. In several of the races, crews were 
kept busy poking such obstructions from the fin keels. 
There is just one last word to be said and that is that 
the visitors unanimously agreed that no race committee 
could have conducted a regatta more efficiently than 
Messrs. Posso, Riva, Pardo-Suarez, Gamba, and the 
others who assisted them on the good ship Toledo. 


STAR CLASS MIDWINTER CHAMPIONSHIP 


For THE 
CUP OF CUBA 
Yacht Skipper Fleet Position Pts. 
; Each Day 
Jubilee........ H. B. Atkin Western L. I. Sound 1 1 : 
Lotus..........H. L. Nash Central L. I. Sound 4 2 4 14 
Oe G. E. Patterson Flota de la Habana 2 3 6 13 
Iseyra III .....G . Elder Western L. I. Sound 3 4 5 12 
Ow! ee T. Pons Flota de la Habana 5 6 3 10 
Curlew......... H. A. Ludeke Barnegat Bay D W 2 6 
eee E. A. Keeney Eastern L. I. Sound _ 5 — 3 
BACARDI TROPHY SERIES 
Yacht Skipper Club Position Pts. 
Each Day 
ae ee C. Cardenas Havana Y. C. 1 1 4 30 
Jubilee... 2.2... H. B. Atkin Manhasset Bay Y.C. 2 5 1 28 
Lotus..........H. L. Nash Pequot Y. C. 6 3 3 24 
| oro T. Pons Havana Y. C. 7 4 2 8 
Tecyra ITI ..G. W. Elder Manhasset Bay Y.C. 5 2 7 22 
‘wbaro... .G. Fuentes Miramar Y. C. 3 7 5 21 
Curlew......... H. A. Ludeke Seaside Park Y. C. 4 8 6 18 
Almendares.....G. Portas Havana Y. C. w 6 8 10 
| Se J. Alberu Almendares Y. C. 8 D 9 7 
Yuyu..........D. Preyre Havana Y. C. w WwW Ww 0 
Peter Pan...... G. Warner Miramar Y. C. w w— 0 
Mabuya ..... .E. Gamba Vedado T. C. —- — Ww 0 
INTERNATIONAL TEAM RACE 

Yacht Skipper Crew Team U.S. Cuba 
C shinee Ludeke Ward U.8.A - 8 
NESS S- Nash Nash U.S.A 7 
Jubilee........ Atkin Atkin U.S.A 6 

Eli ee Marcia Cuba 5 
a, NR Patterson Cardenas Cuba 4 
Tscyra III... .. Elder . Parkman U.S.A 3 
Jibaro......... Fuentes Karman Cuba 2 
Almendares.....Bru . Ashley Cuba 1 

24 12 
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Your summer home 
can now have all 
these Modern city 
conveniences: 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 
Reod ot night—Ploy 
bridge—Make merry 
it is always light ot 
night with o Branford. 


ELECTRIC FANS 
On sultry days on 
electric fon is worth 
the price of a 
Branford 


ic 

BILGE PUMP 
With electricity, auto- 
matic bilge beorers 
ore available for your 
boot. 


ELECTRIC RADIO 
Music ond droma— 
Plenty of current as- 
sures volume when 
you want it. 


RUNNING WATER 
The Branford plont 
can also be furnished 
with o water pump 
instead of o generator. 


CHARGING 
BATTERIES 
No weak or run-down 
botteries con couse 
troyble or inconveni- 
ence when o Branford 
is on the job. 
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“SORRY— 
WE HAVE NO 
KEROSENE OIL” 


W's we had electric light; 
looks like our camp lights 
are out for the night.” 


There are many other camp 
and boat owners also groping 
in the dark. At the expense of 
safety, comfort and conveni- 
ence, they neglect the necessity 
of investing in a 
Branford 


LIGHTING PLANT 


When your boat is in port and the 
engine does not operate for days 
at a time—lights drain all the power 
out of the batteries. This is also true 
on an auxiliary because the engine 
may run only occasionally. This is 
one reason why the motor cannot 
be started. 


Antiquated kerosene lamps certainly 
offer no solution to the problem. 
Small, light and inexpensive, the 
Branford Lighting Plant charges 
batteries, furnishing electricity when 
you want it—it is the only answer to 
the lighting question. Bring the com- 
forts of home to your boot and 
small camp. 
Branford Senior, Branford junior, this 
illustrated, is o 32 volt small portable unit, comes 
electric power unit. in 6 and 12 volt units. 

Economically priced within the reach 

of every boat owner 

“Light on the Lighting Question,” on interesting 
booklet, fully describing the Branford Lighting 
Piont will be mailed to you on request. 


The E, J. WILLIS CO. 


85 CHAMBERS STREET 65 READE STREET 
New York City 
Factory: Brontord, Conn. 


These jobbers ond deolers who cotologve ond stock 
WILCO specicttis will glodly send you their literoture. | 


Bebylon, LM Y. 








Bommore, Md Jomes Wotker Co. 
Bolimore Ma Wm. 1. Whiting Co. 
Boy City, Mich. Jennison Hordwore Co. 
Benton Herbor, Mich Michigon Marine Mort 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Jock deHort 
Cleveland, Ohio Siath City Speciatty Co 
Detroit, Mich. Menry 1. Smith & Co. 
Houston, Texos Lechenger Morne Stores 
Jochsonville, Geo. £ Chose & Co. 
Miemi, fle. . «+ s+ « Poul's Boot Supply 
Mibwoukee, Wis Joys Brothers Co. 
Mobile, Ala. « «+ + Morine Supply Co. 
New Orleons, la - Arthur Duvic's Sons 
Va+ ss es Equipment Co, inc. 
(North Tonewonda, N.Y. Hill Monning Boot Corp. 
fla. « D. M Witheritt 
Penn. & Towers 
Port Washington, LL NY. ASR 
St Petersburg, Fla. Beyboro Marine Ways Co. Ine. 
Washington, D.C. . Border & tne 
Wes Poim Beoch, Fla. Poim Beach 
Wilmington, Det Dovid A Hey & Co. 


Nemes of other nearby WILCO deolers furnished on request? 





The £. J. WILLIS COMPANY 


1 am interested in learning more about the BRANFORD Lighting 
Plant. Kindly send me your booklet, “Light on the Lighting Question”. 











is yours on 








request. 


“The WILCO Bive Book ' 
of Marine Equi ” Street. 
feoturing 128 pages of City 


State. 





CD Please send me the WILCO Bive Book of Marine Supplies. 
CF Pleose send me the nome of my nearby WUCO degier. 
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THe New Etco 
Marinette 24. Speed 
13 to 14 miles per hour 
(by test)...holds 10 
people without crowd- 
ing...sleeping accom- 
modations for four in 
Deck Cabin...cock pits 
forward and aft. 
Price, $2,450. 







© 











Elco Cruisers are 
displayed, sold and 
serviced by: 


Port Elco, 247 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Port Elco of Boston, 126 State Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
The Elco Works, Hibbs Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Eastern Marine and Yacht Company 
2316 Fairfield Avenue 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

The Anchorage, Inc., 657-667 South Water St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Roy M. Brewster, Bayshore 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

Weston M. Jenks, Inc., 8 Ford Street 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Fulton Marine Company 
138-140 East Fourth Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
K. V. Goodloe Marine Supplies, 208-23rd St. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 
I. Y. Halsey Automobile Co. 
EASTHAMPTON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Kelly Boat Corporation 
LAWRENCE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Detroit Marine Garage, 7433 E. Jefferson Ave. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ip ions Mew 
Elco Deck Cabin 












Cruisers... 


OU’LL call them ingenious... 

these new Elco Deck Cabin 
Cruisers that add so greatly to your 
comfort and pleasure by giving 
maximum use of the boat both day 
and night. 


By day, maximum deck space is 
provided...at night, a few swift 
changes convert that same deck 
space into roomy sleeping accom- 
modations for four—completely en- 
closed if you like. Thus you can 
sleep practically in the open...or, 
with panels and screens, you can 
make yourself as snug and tight as 
in the old-type trunk cabin, and 






yet have more ventilation. 


This new exclusive Elco feature 
brings new comfort, new conven- 
ience to yachting. On the smaller 
cruiser it serves both as cabin and 
covered cockpit...permits ample 
galley space and a forward cockpit. 


On the Veedette 30 the Deck 
Cabin solves the problem of space 
on a 30-foot boat. It gives a two- 
cabin arrangement with sleeping ac- 
commodations for six. 


See these new Elco Deck Cabin 
Cruisers and the advantages of this 
double use of valuable space will 
immediately impress you. The prices 
are surprisingly low for the comfort 
and convenience which they offer... 
and for the quality and workman- 
ship that have been put into them by 
builders whose experience dates 


back to 1892. 
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PLEASURE 


Hull Experts... 
Attention 


N both the Marinette 24 and the 
Veedette 30 you will find hulls 
of the new Elco Duotite construc- 
tion...similar in principle to that 
used in the power surf boats used by 


the Coast Guard. 


Two thicknesses of Philippine 
planking are used, with an inter- 
layer of fabric impregnated with 
marine glue. Bottom planking is 
double diagonal while the topsides 
have a continuous inner vertical 
framing, with the outer strakes laid 
fore and aft. The two skins are 
thoroughly fastened together with 
closely spaced bronze screws. 

The advantages of this construc- 
tion are many. The boat is perma- 





nently leak-proof and will never need 
caulking. The strength is so great 
that the ordinary type of framing is 
superfluous...the interior is smooth, 
has more available room, and is 
easier to care for and clean. 

Additional strength and water- 
tight integrity are provided by four 
double bulkheads, making the boat 
safe against flooding. No other type 
of construction combines all of these 
advantages. It can only be had in 
Elco Cruisers. 





Tue New Etco 
VeepetrTe 30. Speed 
14015 miles per hour 
(by test)...Sleeping ac- 
commodations for four 
in deck cabin and two 
in trunk cabin...cock- 
pits forward and aft. 
Price, $4,250. 














THE ELCO FLEET 


GE Glas eteddences $2,450 
BERR ET 6 és ceendseed 3,475 
Veedette 30..14-15M.P.H.. 4,250 
Veedette 30S.17-18M.P.H.. 4,950 
Pe le ve casseeneees 5,750 
CNS 6.4 sacvogousseaes 7,750 
BES + fovecssbcuse 11,850 
ee rere 17,500 
ae eciawedcidhnin. 26,500 


{ Afloat, Bayonne, N. J.} 


{Elco operates a liberal financing plan for 
those wishing to purchase cruisers out of income}. 


ieee ssninel 


Visit Port Elco, New York, or 
write for complete information. 


You are invited to visit Port Elco, 
247 Park Avenue fat 46th Street}, 
New York City, where the Elco 
Fleet is on permanent display. Or, 
address Dept. Y-3, Port Elco, for 
full particulars and descriptive liter- 
ature. {Plant and Marine Basin at 
Bayonne, N. J.} 
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‘Peeade a Thrifty 
Advantage to MATTHEWS 


Cruiser Ownership 


from 5598 


The boat illustrated above is the model “85”- 
38-foot Matthews which is featured at $5980, 
afloat Port Clinton. There are ten other models 
in 38- and 46-foot sizes which range up to 
$23,000. 

You’ll find the 40th Anniversary Series of 
Matthews Cruisers and Cruising Yachts pro- 
viding a host of singular and outstanding rea- 
sons for cruiser ownership. Their varying 
cabin arrangements are planned to serve you 
with the utmost ease and comfort of a true home 
afloat. Their hull designs have no counterpart 
for huskiness and seagoing ability. Their con- 
struction features have created entirely new 
standards of stoutness, elegance and strength. 
They are thrifty to own and thrifty boats to 


operate. , f AQ As} 
Jo 


Afloat 
Port Clinton 





Be sure to write for the new Matthews literature on the 
complete series of handsome, husky Matthews Cruisers 
for 1931. Mailed without obligation. 


THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of Luxurious Cruisers . . . Since 1890 


314 Bayside, Port Clinton, Ohio 
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The Interclubs —God Bless ‘Em! 
(Continued from page 90) 


and the nip-and-tuck fights for points go on all the 
way down the line. 

The list of yachting ‘‘aces’”’ who have helped to make 
history at. the tillers of Interclub sloops is long and 
illustrious. It includes such skippers of note as “‘ Larch- 
mont Bill’’ Swan, class champion in the first year of its 
existence; Jack Shethar, winner in 1927; ‘‘Corny”’ 
Shields, victor in 1928 and 1929 and runner-up to Lou 
Pierson last season; Gordon Raymond, Ted Alker, 
Freddy Gade, Bob Goeller, Drake Sparkman and 
Ralph Manny. 

Besides the two dozen Sound Y.R.A. races, which the 
Interclubs split into three series of eight races each, with 
three prizes in every set, the class keeps in the racing 
spotlight with a special Sunday series for a trophy called 
the Bermuda Cup, donated by the Royal Bermuda 
Yacht Club, which plays an active réle in international 
strife. Early in the spring of 1927 a team of Interclubs 
was shipped to Bermuda to race an equal number of the 
Bermudian one-design sloops based at Hamilton, and 
these visits have been continued without a break since 
then. 

All ships eventually find their way to Davy Jones’s 
locker in some form or other, but it is a safe bet that 
long after other one-design classes have broken up or 
disappeared from racing ken, the Interclubs will be 
plowing through the chop of Long Island Sound and 
flinging fresh canvas to its breezes. There is something 
about the men who sail these boats and the pride they 
take in keeping them in the prime of racing condition 
that leaves one with the impression that here is some- 
thing different, a class spirit, if you will, that takes yacht 
racing out of the sphere of ordinary competitive effort 
and lifts it to a level few sports have attained. Therein, 
perhaps, lies the secret of the popularity of the Inter- 
clubs — God bless ’em. 





About Those Motor Boats 
(Continued from page 84) 


since 1900. Every sentence in it contained facts which I 
had forgotten or never knew — mostly the latter. 

Last summer, in a 16-foot runabout, I helped Presi- 
dent Hoover review the Atlantic battle fleet. President 
Hoover was not aware of this weighty happening. 
While engaged in this patriotic activity I realized, for 
the first time, the motor boating possibilities of one of 
the greatest bodies of water in the world — Hampton 
Roads, Va., and Chesapeake Bay. Here is another fine 
cruising ground now almost devoid of motor boats, but 
capable, with the James, the York, and innumerable 
other rivers which reach back hundreds of miles from 
the bay, of providing fishing, thrills or repose, for the 
owners of as many thousands of motorized craft as care 
to test its temptations. And things are now booming 
down there in great fashion. The Hampton Yacht Club 
is showing signs of healthy expansion. And here comes 
the newly organized Newport News Yacht Club with a 
palatial clubhouse on the Roads with a marina or mo- 
tor boat harbor 1300 feet long and 700 feet wide for the 
accommodation of a bigger fleet of motor boats than 
can be mustered there for some years. 

In sports, especially those requiring speed, we con- 
sider ourselves pretty hot stuff. And yet we have al- 
lowed England to walk off with every important world’s 
record for motor cars, airplanes and motor boats. The 
establishment, during the past month, of a new world’s 
record for outboard boats by a British boat with an 
American engine is the last straw. We are not so hot. 
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OF THESE FEATURES- 
Only Chris-Craft 
has them -ALL 


We believe boat owners and prospective owners are 
genuinely interested in these and other provisions for 
their comfort, safety and satisfaction. The list could 
be continued almost indefinitely ——to include the 
watertight bulkheads, rubber mounted motors and 
sound-insulated engine rooms on the new Chris-Craft 
cruisers; or the non-explosive gas tanks (isolated from 
the engine compartments and overboard drained), as 
well as many other protective features standard in 
all Chris-Craft. 


Your Chris-Craft merchant will gladly give you com- 
plete information regarding any model in the new 
and greater 1931 Chris-Craft fleet—the finest boats 
and the most outstanding values in Chris-Craft his- 
tory. There are 37 models—runabouts, sedans, cus- 
tom commuters and yachts, and the new moderately 
priced family cruisers. 











A Chris-Craft runabout in 
the building. Note the double- 
planked bottom, with canvas 
between the layers, and the 
space for the two isolated non- 
explosive gas tanks. 


ness and beauty—backed 
by the dependability and 
brilliant performance so 
long associated with the 
Chris-Craft name. 


Here you can choose the boat that exactly meets 
your requirements as to size, type, speed and price. 
You will find in this notable fleet new style, smart- 


See your Chris-Craft merchant today—and ask him 
to explain the financing plan that enables you to 
buy out of income. Write for illustrated booklet. 





@ C-C Corp., 1931 (110) 


Chris-Craft standard 26-foot runabout—one of 21 models ranging in speed 

from 25 to 45 m. p.h., in length from 17 to 30 feet, and in price from $1,295 

to $6,500. These include new custom models with streamlined hardware, 
genuine leather cushions and many other new features. 


CRUISERS - YACHTS 
TENDERS 


RUNABOUTS - SEDANS 
COMMUTERS 





Craft 


NEW YORK DIRECT FACTORY BRANCH~—1 WEST 52ND ST., AT 5TH AVENUE 
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What’s the 
DIFFERENCE? 


TO A YACHT CENTER 


the difference between success and failure 
lies in its ability not only to repair, service, 
harbor and store yachts, but to increase the 
owner's enjoyment of his ship. 


The problem and the opportunity of the 
Yacht Center is to make it possible and 
easier for men to do what they have always 
wanted, enjoy the sea. 


This involves a location favored by nature, 
modern and effective equipment, com- 
petent and intelligent personnel and suffi- 
cient capital to do things as they should 
be done. 


Men, money and materials are necessary, 
but they are not enough. Quiet, deep, 
clean water is not enough. The last word 
in mechanical equipment is not enough. 
There is still one all important consideration. 
There are so many ways in which this ele- 
ment or its absence may be recognized: 


Are promises kept? Is quality of workman- 
ship inherent or is it superficial? Is there 
pride of craftsmanship? Is service an end 
or is it a means? Does the source of yacht 
service find its sole justification for existence 
in immediate revenue or does it look ahead 
to continued patronage by affording you 


care free hours afloat? 


THIS DIFFERENCE, THEN, IS ONE OF 
OBJECTIVE. To a Yacht Center it repre- 
sents the difference between success and 
failure and your judgment is its court of 


final appeal. 


WALTER H. NOWILL CORPORATION | | 


YACHT CENTER 


Orchard Beach, 
Port Washington, N. Y. 


Port Washington 2370 
© 1931 J. H. D. 
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What Boat Shall | Buy ? 
(Continued from page 54) 


small boat may be just as safe as a large one. Bear in 
mind that when a large ocean vessel founders, her people 
seek safety in an open boat, ordinarily of not more 
than thirty feet in length. Such boats have made suc- 
cessful voyages of hundreds of miles in the open ocean, 
and a well-designed cruiser is just as seaworthy. 

The framing and planking of a cruiser must be of the 
best construction, securely fastened, and nothing must 
be sacrificed in order to secure lightness. The amount of 
momentum in the hull of a cruiser proceeding even at a 
low speed is astonishing. Contact with seas, docks, other 
vessels, driftwood, rocks and sand bars may occur. A 
sturdily built vessel is then a great source of satisfaction 
to her skipper. Certainly no planking in a cruiser should 
be less than 7% inches thick, and it should preferably 
be heavier. Fastenings, also, are of great importance. 
Brass screws and copper rivets are considered the best, 
although galvanized iron is also satisfactory. Plain 
iron fastenings deteriorate quickly in salt water. 

At the present time many cruisers are being built 
with forward cockpits. This arrangement provides a 
wonderful place to sit on a fine day, and the cockpit is 
of great convenience in handling anchors and lines. It 
may, however, constitute a hazard in heavy weather 
unless certain precautions are taken. It is obvious that 
a large forward cockpit might ship a lot of water in a 
head sea, resulting in the craft becoming practically 
unmanageable. Such cockpits should be provided with 
adequate scuppers and with either a hatch or a heavy 
canvas cover, properly supported by battens, so that 
the entire cockpit may be protected from flooding in 
heavy weather. You may not find many cruisers so 
arranged, but it is not a difficult matter to provide such 
protection. 

An underwater leak may be serious, but it is gen- 
erally only a minor annoyance that the bilge pump will 
take care of. Your boat should not leak enough for it 
to be a factor in her use, but she should be provided 
with a built-in, permanently piped pump and, in ad- 
dition, with a portable hand pump of the type with both 
suction and discharge hoses. There are several elec- 
trically driven bilge pumps on the market which are 
fine things to have, but are not essential in the smaller 
boat. Be sure that the bilge pumps are equipped with 
adequate strainers which are easily accessible for clean- 
ing, and that the framing has limber holes bored, so 
that the bilge water can circulate freely to the bilge 
pump. From the standpoint of comfort, the worst 
type of leak is one along the edge of the cabin, about 
deck fittings or skylights. When purchasing a boat, as- 
sure yourself that the manufacturer has made adequate 
provision for watertight joints around all openings 
through the deck, including cabin windows, companion- 
ways, skylights and fittings. 

The location of the wheel and controls is important. 
It is not a question of whether they are located on the 
starboard or port side or amidships, but whether the 
helmsman has a clear view over the bow. In many 
boats it is practically impossible for the helmsman to 
come up to a mooring unaided, as he simply cannot see 
it unless it is some distance away. On large vessels the 
man at the wheel generally stands on a wooden grating. 
This gives a better grip in heavy weather than a smooth 
deck, and such a grating may often be used on a power 
boat to give the necessary two or three inches’ elevation 
which will enable the helmsman to increase his view 
tremendously. 

Grouped at the binnacle should be all the control 
equipment for the craft. It should not be necessary to 
leave the wheel to operate the reverse gear, and the 
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Check the new 
Marblehead 
Crutsers with 
your new sense of 
dollar value 











MASTER MARBLEHEAD TWIN STATEROOM CRUISER 
MARBLEHEAD SINGLE CABIN CRUISER 
MARBLEHEAD TWIN-SCREW GUIDE BOAT 


MARBLEHEAD 
Representatives 


NEW YORK CITY 
New York Boat Service Corp., Clason 
Point 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
F. D. Homan, Amityville 


BOSTON 
Atlantic Radio and Marine Co., Inc. 


WASHINGTON 
—— Gate M~tor Boat Sales Agency, 
ne. 


ROWAYTON, CONN. 
Rowayton Garage & Marine Works 


DETROIT 
Frank Andrews Boat Livery 


BAY HEAD, N. J. 
Hubert S. Johnson 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Albert G. Frost 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
J. Frank Knorr, Inc. 


BERMUDA 
Norman I. Black, Hamilton 


Whether you already own a boat 
— or plan your first purchase — 
be shrewd. Make the new boat 
you buy check closely with the 
new sense of values you’ve ac- 
quired in 1931. 


Early last spring we realized that 
you would expect more value — 
and a lower price — in your 1931 
boat. We began then to plan 
accordingly. 


Our new 1931 boats are deliber- 
ately built so that no cruisers of 


their class even approach them 
in downright dollar value. 


It has always cost less to build 
better boats at our modern 
plant on the coast of Maine. 
This fact is of particular impor- 
tance to you this year. It en- 
ables us to offer you cruisers 
with improvements fam beyond 
the already high Staples Johnson 
standard — at prices so very low 
by contrast with those of last 
year that you will select a 
MARBLEHEAD for its unmis- 
takable outstanding value. 








The MARBLEHEAD Guide Boat is ready. 


Single or Twin-Screw — $5950 to $7060. 








Master Marblehead 
Twin Stateroom Cruiser 


The MARBLEHEAD Twin state- 
room Cruiser took the New York 
Show by storm. The only cruiser in 
the Show with double staterooms 
arranged en suite with washroom 
between. Improved galley, carpeted 
staterooms, writing desk, full box- 
spring berths for six. Quiet Univer- 
sal motor. Complete safety pro- 
tection. 


Price complete — no extras to buy 


$5650 








MARBLEHEAD 
SINGLE CABIN 
CRUISER 


aif 
PRICE COMPLETE 


$4975 


Full MARBLEHEAD standard with 
accommodations for four. The 34’ hull 
is exactly the same as the Master 





MARBLEHEAD. Forward and aft 
cockpits. Rigid safety features. There’s 
no greater value under $5000. 








Maine to Mexico 


Two MARBLEHEADS are making unusual records on a Winter Demonstration Cruise down 
the Atlantic Seaboard. Open for your inspection at ports of call. Watch for them along 


the Gulf Coast. They arrived at St. Petersburg, Florida, on February 4th en route to 
Matamoros, Mexico. 








Complete illustrated literature on 
each boat is yours for the asking 


STAPLES, JOHNSON & CO. 
600 Pool Street, Biddeford, Maine 


“ Wt Costs Less to Build Better Boats in -Waine” 
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A LITTLE MONEY 
BUYS A BIG VACATION 
WHEN YOU CRUISABOUT! 





The Single Cabin 30-foot Richardson Cruisabout has berths for four people; cockpit 
space for more than a dozen. Speed 14 miles an hour. Price $3585 afloat at the factory. 








The Double Cabin 30-foot Richardson Cruisabout has four berths in the main cabin 
formant and two in the stateroom cabin at the stern. Speed 14 miles. Price $4185 afloat 
at the factory. . 


Without previous boating experience a 16-year-old boy with his mother 
and sister for crew, travelled from Boston to Montreal and return in a 
Cruisabout. The cost of this 3000-mile vacation was less than that for an 
automobile trip of this same duration and no delays, mishaps, trouble, 
difficulties or privations were suffered during the entire 30-day cruise. 


A Richardson Cruisabout takes you new places, helps make new acquaint- 
ances and friends, creates pleasant experiences and memories and en- 
ables you to enjoy health, happiness and comfort as they never can be 
enjoyed ashore. Richardsons are priced from $2200 to $4385 — much 
less than the’selling price of the average summer cottage, a good car or 
a season’s vacation for your family at the mountains or seashore. 


You must see the low priced, quality built Richardsons to appreciate 
their beauty, roominess, staunch construction and, above all, their ex- 
ceptional value; or write today for Cruisabout booklet ‘‘F-31’’ which is 
free for the asking. 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC. 


363 Sweeney Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


RICHARDSON CRUISABOUT DEALERS 


F. D. Homan 

78 Riverside Ave., Amityville, L. I., N. Y. 
Walter H. Moreton Corp. 

1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Bruns-Kim & Co. 
5th Ave. & 15th St., New York City 
Bruns-Kimball & Co. 
102 So. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Vee-Drive 30-foot Richardson Cruisabout, a de luxe yacht, has two cockpits, cabin 
or four and seventeen mile speed. Price $4385 afloat at the factory. 








“Baby” Richardson 24’ 6” x 8’ x 2’ 2” has cabin accommodations for four. Speed 15 
miles an hour. Price $2400 afloat at factory. Built as day boat price $2200 afloat at factory. 
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control mechanism for this gear should be such that it 
can be operated easily with one hand. 

It is a mistake to cut up the cabin of a small boat, 
or even of a moderate-sized one, with more partitions 
than are absolutely necessary. Ventilation is very im- 
portant, particularly in the galley. After the hull and 
the motor, the galley is probably the most important 
part of the boat. You cannot live on canned and fried 
food for an indefinite period of time. See that your galley 
is equipped with a reliable stove, including an oven, a 
refrigerator of adequate capacity, preferably iced from 
the deck, a sink which is actually large enough to hold 
the dishes, so that you will not have to use a dishpan, 
and above all see that the galley is well ventilated. 

The motor for the cruiser should not be of the ex- 
treme high-speed type unless a reduction gear is pro- 
vided, and the general opinion seems to be that the 
moderate-speed motor is the most satisfactory for this 
type of boat. It is certainly desirable to have a boat 
equipped with. at least a four-cylinder motor, and the 
“six”? is much to be preferred. There is a marked dif- 
ference in the amount of vibration in the six- and four- 
cylinder machine. Modern marine motors are most 
reliable and should give no more difficulty than an 
automobile. Be sure, however, that your motor installa- 
tion is accessible. It might be of great advantage to 
boat owners if we could compel every boat and engine 
designer to tear down and reassemble the motor after it 
had been installed in the boat before the boat was sold. 


Model Yacht Designing 
(Continued from page 107) 

A model of the narrow plank-on-edge type has its 
metacenter well below the water line and the ends of the 
boat cannot be balanced without serious difficulties 
arising. (Fig. 16.) As before, a slight increase of beam 
suffices to bring the metacenter to slightly above the 
water line, in which case a hull of this type can be bal- 
anced with less difficulty. 

It is advisable, in the long run, to arrange the shape 
first, so that the metacenter does not fall on heeling; 
second, that the shelf does not twist, and it is often ad- 
visable not to put it too high up at the start. 

If the bows and shoulders are too fine, then the shelf 
twists across towards the weather bow and the boat 
gripes during the process of heeling. 

This is the rock on which many models copied from 
published designs of yachts split; but yachts are not so 
seriously affected as the griping tendency can be nullified 
by a touch of weather helm, and it is a common state- 
ment that many successful yachts are ‘‘hard in the 
mouth”’ in this respect. With a model, this twisting or 
collapsing of the shelf is a most serious fault — it may 
be so bad that no one, however skilful, can handle her. 

Again, if the model is very stiff and powerful, she may 
be so jerky as the sails lever the boat one way, and the 
lead keel the other way over the twisted shelf, that she 
jerks into the wind, and the sails are violently spilled. 

A balanced model within reason cannot be too stiff, 
nor too powerful — short of a comvlete break in the 
wind; she will go over and right herself steadily. In the 
case of unbalanced hulls, the wretched C.E.’s and 
C.L.R.’s are frequently blamed. The mast may be 
shifted, the fin altered, and so forth, but it is all of no 
avail if the shelf itself twists and fidgets about. 

If the model is unbalanced, look for the reason. If it 
is found that it is due to the bows being too fine, or the 
quarters too full, alter the trim and she may sail. If 
the errors in the fullness of the bow and stern are con- 
siderable, do not waste time over the model — chop it 
up. (To be continued) 
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Two New Johnson Outboards 


Two new and low priced outboard motors 
have been added to the well-known Johnson 
Sea Horse line, and caused much favorable 
comment when they were displayed for the 
first time at the recent New York Motor Boat 
Show. One is the Model OA-55, a light twin 
cylinder machine weighing 45 pounds and 
developing 3 horsepower, while the other is 
Model OK-55, a standard twin weighing 60 
pounds and developing 8 horsepower. 

These new motors have many of the ex- 
clusive Johnson features and other new im- 





The new Johnson Light Twin, built to meet the 
demand for a low-priced outboard 


provements, in addition, such as a lower unit 
design which allows free passage through 
weeds and underbrush in shallow streams and 
lakes, improved waterproof magneto which 
develops a hotter spark for starting, an ex- 
tremely efficient cooling system developed by 
Johnson engineers, a sliding vane water pump, 
underwater exhaust, etc. Other features are 
shock absorber drive, quick and easy take- 
down, interchangeability of parts, automatic 
tilting, ete. 


Scripps Developments 


In keeping with their well-known policy 
of pioneering, Scripps Motor Co., of Detroit, 
have added many new features to their line 
of 23 models which range in horsepower 
from 15 to 400. Down-draft carburetion, 
introduced to the marine field by Scripps 
in 1927, has been incorporated in all latest 
models as well as flame arresting carburetors. 

Throughout its history, the Scripps Motor 
Company has adhered to the idea of de- 
pendability and excellence. Motors for 1931 
again emphasize the excellence and sound- 
ness of Scripps design. New models of 
greater power and efficiency have been added 
to meet the constant changes taking place 
in hull design. 


The Dunphy Cruiser 


One of the surprise boat values of the 
season is the new Dunphy cruiser introduced 
at the New York Motor Boat Show. It is 
the smallest complete cruiser of this small 
cruiser year, and the least expensive. 

Dunphy has consistently held that the 
public should be able to get as much for its 
money in a motor boat as it does in a motor 
= This cruiser comes close to motor car 
value. 

The boat is twenty feet over all with beam 
of seven feet four inches. She is well ar- 
ranged, with an enclosed toilet, cook stove, 
sink with pump, and two over-sized berths, 
as well as unusual cabin and cockpit room. 

















Popular Faces are 
shaved with Barbasol 


***For the man who wants to keep 
on friendly terms with his face — 
I recommend Barbasol. It’s ‘fast’ 
... side-steps all the old shaving 
troubles, while making the whis- 
kers come clean. I’m a Barbasol 
rooter every morning when I 
shave, and all day, too.’’ 


yaa 


*Barbasol testimonials are not paid for 





James J. Corbett (Gentleman Jim) who leaped 
to fame when, as a boy, he vanquished John 
L. Sullivan and has been famous ever since. 


OME men never have that seedy 

look as if they needed a shave. 
How do they do it? Ten to one 
they're Barbasol Believers because 
Barbasol is so easy on the face that two 
shaves a day won't hurt the tenderest 
skin, planted with the toughest 
whiskers. 

Like magic this new, quick, mod- 
ern shaving cream softens the beard 
while holding the hairs straight up 
to the blade. Crisp and easy the razor 
slides along; no pull; no scrape. Its 
wonderful ingredients protect your 
face. Your skin actually feels better, 
softer, more relaxed — after the 
Barbasol shave. 


Follow these directions and 
you'll follow the crowd 
1. Wet your face andleaveit wet . . . 
2. Spread on Barbasol. Don’t rub it 








in — just, be. sure it’s spread on 
evenly between the hairs... 3. Wet 
a good blade and SHAVE. 

That's all you have to do to get the 
finest shave in the world. It’s simple, 
easy, quick. Try it today. Generous 
tubes at all druggists’, 35c and 65c, 
will quickly make YOU a Barbasol 


Believer, too. 

FRE A refillable Tefra Toothbrush, 
value 75c, with your first name 

or initial on handle. Finest quality; cuts family 

toothbrush bill in half. Mail entire empty 

Barbasol carton (35c or 65c size, or jar) with 

your name and address. We will mail tooth- 

brush absolutely free with your first name or 

initial engraved on handle. 

The Barbasol Company, Dept. 17 
Indianapolis, Indiana 





Listen to Barbasol Ben and His Boys 
— Laughs — music — fast and furious 
fun — the happiest entertainment on 
the air. Tune IN, every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday evening at 
8:15, Eastern Standard Time, Colum- 
bia Network; Stations: 
WABC, WMAQ, WCAU, WXYZ, 
KMOX, WHK, WJAS, WNAC, 
WCAO, WKBW, WISN, KMBC, 
WCCO, WKRC, WFBM, WMAL, 
WEAN, WSPD, KOIL, WADC, 
WFBL, WDRC, WPG 












































TWO Modern 


Transatlantic Reasons 


why **FURNESS” 
Leads the way to 








British sportsday. There goes the ‘““VEEN- 

DAM,” a long fast silhouette against the 
Summer sea — Dutch food, Dutch service, fresh 
from ocean crossings. Two types of transatlantic 
travel from which to choose under the Furness 
flag . . . and no bobbing tenders lie between us 
and our destination at the dock in the heart of 


7 asa on the ‘“*BERMUDA’”’ in the midst of a 


Hamilton. 

Goodbye Winter — we’ve signed on for a little bit 
of heaven where they don’t know the word “‘chill.’’ 
Let’s swim to celebrate ...in the “BERMU- 
DA’S’”? Roman pool today, tomorrow in that 


turquoise ocean! 
ROUND TRIP $70 Inclusive Rates 
FARES FROM on application 

The Bermudiana and the St. George hotels — as 


up to the minute as the ships themselves — 
express the Furness idea of living ashore. 


M. S. BERMUDA Ss. S. VEENDAM 
25,750 Tons (Displacement) 25,620 Tons (Displacement) 
Sails every Saturday Sails every Wednesday 


IMPORTANT TO NOTE: Ships leave Manhattan 
Pier 95 (West 55th St.) and go direct to dock at Ham- 
ilton (Bermuda), thus avoiding inconvenience of 
five-mile transfer from anchorage. 


Apply AUTHORIZED AGENTS or FURNESS BER- 
DA LINE, 34 Whitehall Street (where Broadway 
begins), 565 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FURNESS 
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Crossing the Bar 
(Continued from page 72) 


was gone, uniess he had made it on the bag, which was a 
slim chance, drifting out in the strong offshore tide. 

The water was almost bailed out. Ralph crawled in 
over the windward side and then he and Nick pulled 
in Tom, who was rather blue. I slipped along to the bow 
and tried to lift myself over, but my water-soaked shoes, 
puttees and pants were pretty heavy. Nick pulled my 
right leg over the side and I then rolled in. 

The canoe was floating high, with no water coming in. 
We bailed with our hats as fast as we could and soon we 
were in a water-free boat. For paddles we had two 
bamboo slats about three feet long and four inches wide, 
and with Ralph sitting in the bow and I in the stern, we 
headed the cayuca for shore, three miles away. The 
wind was with us, and also the sea, which was not rough, 
and we made steady headway. Tom sat forward on the 
bottom and Nick busied himself draining the water from 
the DeVry camera and drying the lens. After a bit he 
got a click or two and even turned the camera toward me 
in a vain effort to take a movie of me paddling with the 
bamboo. 

I was glad to paddle, as I was a bit chilled, and caleu- 
lated we had been in the water some three hours. The 
shore got nearer. No Cacho in sight, no bag, no bobbing 
head. It looked bad for Cacho. The shore drew nearer 
and nearer and soon the small line of breakers on the low 
shelving beach could be seen, but a quarter of a mile 
away. Nick took the bow bamboo from Ralph, and 
Ralph came in to the stern and took mine to guide us in, 
as he knew the beach. 

The low breakers were just ahead. We waited, a few 
strokes, a running surge forward — we were almost 
there. The cayuca hesitated, another lifting surge, a bit 
of rushing, hissing white water and we were across — a 
stroke and we touched —I jumped overside into six 
inches of water and we lifted up on to the low shelving 
beach. 

Some native women were drying rice on the hard sand 
in front of their little shacks hidden among the cocoa- 
nuts by the oceanside. We asked about Cacho, but no 
news. We walked slowly, looking, but there was only 
the sea, with some great sharks, their fins cutting the 
water just at the breaker line. And so, back to the little 
collection of huts at Palazio Commissary — without 
Cacho. Tom and Ralph, who could speak the language, 
told the story to the natives gathered there, and at once 
took stepsto have them go up and down the beach looking. 

Tom got a bottle, and we each took a big drink — and 
it was good. We urged him to do all he could for Cacho, 
and he left us to go about the search. 

Nick and I were shown to a shack with cots in it and 
we then bought shirts, cotton trousers and socks at the 
little commissary, dried ourselves off and changed. My 
elbows were raw from scraping the canoe bottom, my 
finger nails torn, and I was bruised and tired. I felt 
“let down,”’ as it were, and so were Nick and Ralph and 
Tom. They had behaved well. 

The big drink on top of my fatigue had set my head 
buzzing. We got a bite to eat — hot coffee — fried eggs 
— crackers. Nick and Ralph and I. Tom was out getting 
men along the beach to look for Cacho. 

The commandante of the district came in and asked 
some questions, but Ralph told him to wait for Tom, 
whom he knew, and soon he went away — and the two 
men he brought with him. And then I sat down by the 
shack and wrote — wrote this with Nick fixing the 
DeVry and Ralph looking around, and Tom still out. 
The sun has fallen and night is almost here, and I am 
tired, and the roll of the sea is sounding on the bar — 
and Cacho — poor Cacho has not come home. 
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The MODERN WAY 


to Select 
YOUR BOAT 


A fleet of pleasure boats from 221, 
to 47 feet in length can be inspected 
anytime at the Bruns-Kimball Show 
Room right in the heart of New 
York City. 








HE latest models of Matthews Cruisers, 

Richardson Cruisabouts, Hackercraft 
Speed Boats, Sterling and Kermath Engines, 
are always on exhibition. Inspect them at 
your leisure . . . justas you wouldacar... 
in a spacious, comfortable and convenient 
show room. Every boat shown is completely 
equipped, and ready to go in the water. 
Place your order now to insure wide choice 
of selection and delivery just when you want 
it. That’s the modern way to choose your 
boat — the Bruns-Kimball way. 


The Bruns-Kimball Finance Plan permits 
you to buy out of your income . . . while 
you are enjoying the boat. Ask about it, and 
about our exceedingly liberal trade-in policy. 


Select your Boat NOW for delivery at your 
convenience — and be sure and see 


NEW YORK’S 
Largest 


Permanent 
MOTOR BOAT 
SHOW 





ENGINES... 





5th Avenue, Corner 15th St., New York 


Open daily until 6:00 P.M. By appointment Sundays 
Telephone ALgonquin 4-0800 








MATTHEWS CRUISERS 


40 years of pioneering and building are be- 
hind each Matthews Cruiser. Sturdy? Sea- 
worthy? Comfortable? — just ask any 
Matthews owner. Illustrated, the 46’ 10” 
Double Cabin Enclosed Bridge Cruiser. 
Other models single and double cabin 38’ 
10” and 46’ 10”. $5980 and up. 





—— 


RICHARDSON CRUISABOUTS 


New beauty, new conveniences, seaworthi- 
ness and rugged construction feature the 
1931 Richardson Cruisabouts .. . the 
greatest cruiser value afloat . . . reliably 
powered and inexpensive to operate. Illus- 
trated the 30-foot single cabin Cruisabout 

. Sleeps four in comfort. Other models, 
single and double cabin, from $2400 to 
$4385. 





HACKERCRAFT SPEED BOATS 


Newer, faster, more beautiful than ever, the 
1931 Hackercraft Speed Boats bid well to 
maintain their title ‘America’s Fastest Speed 
Boats.” Illustrated is the 30-ft. runabout. 
Other Runabouts and Sedans, 221% to 30 ft., 
$2495 to $17,000. 


STERLING 
and 
KERMATH 
ENGINES 





Power ... and 
reliability are 
the outstand- 
ing features of 
Sterling and 
Kermath En- 
gines...a type 
for every usual power requirement. 4 to 


560 h.p. 





Dealers Franchise Available 
in Many Districts 


Live Wires only 
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“New Jersey”’ 


Anti-Fouling Composition 
The Latest and Most Powerful Paint 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


SHIP & DECK PAINT 


The proper paint for decks, not affected 
by salt water spray or sun rays. 


REDDISH BUFF (new color) 
AUSTRALIAN GREEN PINE (new color) 


These colors will be popular this summer 


New Jersey Paint Works 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


‘Davy Jones’ Locker’? Booklet on painting 


OUR NEW MEMBER 
of the FAMILY 


No. 339 
Yacht Sea Green 


Perfected for the Protection 
of Yacht Bottoms 


WwW 


COLOR — Light Sea Green 


FINISH — Gloss 
SCRAPING — Not neces- 


sary. Wears down evenly. 
Saves labor charges 


REPAINTING—Hand 
scrub brush, to remove 
slime, and apply paint 
as found in the can 


RESULTS — A perfect rac- 
ing bottom, well pro- 
tected against worms 
and barnacles 


Yachts in southern waters 
and tropics found to be 
absolutely clean, when 
hauled out after a full 
season in warm waters. 


“NEW JERSEY”’ 


Send for color card and prices 


Harry Louderbough, Inc. 





Wayne and Fremont Streets 


Write for free copy of 
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What | Told My Boys in the Twilight 
(Continued from page 83) 


the captain that he found it very unjust of him to dis- 
criminate among us. 

The captain replied that it was my own fault as I had 
unduly complained of the food. 

“Yes, now I know you,”’ said the consul. ‘‘It was you 
with the pork —I remember that well enough — and 
I, too, thought it was a small ration for eight men. I 
have received three pounds for you. Here is one of them, 
the others you can get from me when you need them. 
Good bye!”’ 

So at last I had money in my pocket again. And above 
all, I had the fun of seeing the captain made foolish. 


Pap OFF AT LAST 


At last the repairs to the ship were finished, the un- 
damaged part of the cargo was taken aboard, and we 
left for Waterford, which lies a short distance along 
the coast to the eastward. The voyage took only a 





Captain Jgrgen Fenger after he had “arrived” 


couple of days, and after the ship was secured, Martin, 
Adolph and I declared that our time was up, and took 
lodging ashore. We had endured enough of life aboard 
that slave ship! And, oh, but wasn’t it delightful once 
more to stretch out in a decent bed, even though one 
had to share it with a shipmate? In New York I had 
only money enough to spend a single night ashore} be- 
tween being paid off the Poseidon and finding a berth 
on the Norwegian. 

We had gone ashore on a Saturday. Monday forenoon 
we went aboard and asked to be paid off. Martin’s and 
Adolph’s accounts were quickly settled. Then the cap- 
tain said that he would have no more money ’till the 
cargo was discharged. If I wished, I might return aboard 
and work. But I refused. This lack of money was only 
an excuse on the part of the captain, for the cargo al- 
ready was discharged and my entire account did not 
amount to more than fourteen or sixteen pounds. I was 
now having my strafe for the affair of the pork and the 
trouble in Karikeloo. The old man was a bit afraid of 
Martin and Adolph, especially the former, while he 
thought that he could easily handle me alone. A couple 
of days later, when all their new shore clothes were in 
order, my good shipmates left for Karikeloo where, I 
have no doubt, they had looked too deeply into the 
brown eyes of two of the young girls. I have never 
heard from them since, perhaps they are living as sedate 
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In response to a widespread and 
insistent demand, Chrysler now 
announces a reduction gear mod- 
elofthe popular“Crown” marine 
engine—an ideal installation for 
auxiliaries and family cruisers 
of moderate size and speed. 
q With a ratio of 2.7 to 1, this 

















N OW THE cnavesen 


CROWN WITH REDUCTION GEARS 


reliable and compact power plant 
provides 70 brake horsepower 
at 1100 r.p.m. on the propeller 
shaft. The total weight of this 
engine, including silent, built-in 
reduction gears, is less than 800 
pounds. The list price is $725, 
f. o. b. factory. 


For further information, address the Amplex Manufacturing Company (Division 
of Chrysler Corporation) Detroit, Michigan, or any of the dealers listed below. 


DEALER §S 


NOYES MARINE SALES 


J. N. VERNAM COMPANY 


SEATTLE MARINE SUPPLY CO, 


Boston, Mass. Miami, Florida Seattle, Washington 


MARINE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY 
COMPANY, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUTTER BROTHERS 
New York, N. Y. 


YACHT & MOTOR SALES CORP. 
Wilmi . - 


BOEING AIRCRAFT OF CANADA, LTD. 
Vancouver, B. C, 


J. H. HUTCHINSON 


BOARDMAN & FLOWER 
San Francisco, California 


G. E. BARNES CO., INC. 
Mobile, Ala. 


MADDOX ENGINEERING COMPANY 


gton, California Alexandria Bay, N. Y. Toronto Ontario 
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The A5 Foot 
i aston Commuter 
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TO MEET EVERY 
CRUISING NEED 
WITH 
DISTINGUISHED 
PERFORMANCE 


’ OU have only to glance at the magnificent riding 


poise of a Robinson Seagull Commuter or Speed 

Cruiser to realize the superior balance which has 
been so successfully achieved in its faster,far more thrilling 
driving performance. Grace, beauty, buoyancy and an in- 
imitable sporting flair all serve to identify a Seagull—and 
to more than distinguish the owner. 


“The first away and the first to arrive” is the terse story 
of a Robinson Commuter or Speed Cruiser. 

But you must needs examine the skillful cabin arrange- 
ments, the careful and detailed construction features to 
fully appreciate the enduring qualities of these extra 
rugged, stoutly built hulls. Selected African mahogany 
of extra thickness is used in all hull planking—oak ribs, 
frames, bulkheads, knees, keels, transoms and strut mem- 
bers are competently proportioned to serve the ends of 
staunchness rather than speed. 

After all that can be said about a Robinson hull for tough- 
ness, buoyancy, sea-free speeds or deft cabin comforts, 
your personal inspection of the boats in course of con- 
struction is the most conclusive picture you can possibly 
obtain. You are cordially invited to visit the largest 
exclusively speed cruiser and commuter shops in America, 
May we send you the Robinson Seagull catalog fully illus- 
trated and descriptive of these quality seagoing boats? 


MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
MICHIGAN 


ROBINSON 
BENTON HARBOR * 
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married men in the little Irish country town. It was dis- 
heartening to part with them, for they had been a pair 
of capital and trusty comrades, and though they urged 
me to follow along when I was paid off, my home drew 
me more than the young girls of Karikeloo; no matter 
how pretty and respectable they might be, I could not 
think of tying myself up there and, besides, I was not 
yet eighteen years old. 

After I had gone to the captain, every day for a week, 
I approached the Norwegian consul and later the ‘magis- 
trate’ — the state’s judge — and explained my need. 
At both places I was told that they could not mix into 
this affair. In the meantime, the boarding-house keeper 
was no longer quite so friendly as when first I came 
ashore, and the tailor dunned me every day, so I decided 
that something must be done. When aboard I often 
had a passiar with those of my shipmates who were 
left. Usually the sailmaker sat and sewed in the fore 
cabin where the second mate, Terje, also was to be 
found, working at a bit of carpentry. One day I inquired 
of the sailmaker, ‘‘Can you tell me which one of the 
brothers S is the owner of the ship?” Terje, as I had 
hoped, pricked up his ears right off. 

“Why do you want to know that?” asked Sails. 

“Well, you see, perhaps you remember that one time 
on the voyage I said that I had an uncle who was a 
ship owner in Norway.” 

Yes, he remembered that well enough, but he could 
not recall whether I had mentioned his name, or where 
he lived. 

No, that I had not, for I had been ashamed to let 
myself be known, poor as I was; but now he might as 
well know that my mother was a sister of the brothers 
S., and I had a mind to write the owner and let him 
know how his own sister’s boy was being treated in one 
of his leaky ships. I asked him on no account to mention 
this, but I knew only too well that he, or at any rate 
Terje, would fetch the news to the captain with all 
haste. My mother actually had a relation who was a 
ship owner in Norway, but he lived in quite a different 
town from the home port of Atlanta. So I was not alto- 
gether sure that my story would get by. But it must 
have soaked into them like sweet milk, however, for the 
next afternoon there came word that the captain wished 
to talk with me. When I came aboard he was very 
friendly and asked why I really wished to leave. As soon 
as the ship cleared she was going to Kulhavn and thence 
to the Baltic, so that I could come along and be paid off 
in Copenhagen Roads; that would be more convenient 
for me than to use up all my money, travelling, in order 
to get home. And now that he knew who I was, he really 
liked me quite well. I could visit with my parents 
while the ship was in the Baltic, and if I wished to join 
again he would make a man of me. 

I answered him quite short, that I wished to get 
awey from the ship and longed to go home. And I would 
yet become a man, for all that. So no more was said of 
my future, but he handed out my back wages and was 
even generous enough to round them off with half a 
score of shillings. Then I was given a certificate for the 
time I had been on board, and at last was clear of him 
and the old wagon, on the 20th of June. Uha, but that 
had been a hard half year! 

In the evening the broker called at my lodgings and 
was exceedingly curious to learn what I had written to 
the owner. But I did not tell him, for my own good 
reasons. My steamer for London was to leave in a couple 
of days, and during the evenings I kept a weather eye 
open in the hope of meeting the captain ashore. I meant 
to have a small private settlement, which I would like 
to square with him on neutral ground before I left 
Waterford, but I did not see him then and I have never 
seen him since. 
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UILT nine years ago in Hoquiam, 
Washington, and sailed by Count von 
Luckner for the past six and a half years, 
the schooner yacht Mopelia has sailed 
most of the Seven Seas. She’s powered with 
two 250-horsepower Diesels, and in addi- 
tion has a sail spread of 28,000 square feet. 
Her equipment is modern throughout, from 
steam heating to electric refrigeration. 
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“SEA DEVIL” Count ai Luckner 
refuels with “ OCONY 


HEN Count Felix von Luckner (the 
W esc Devil”) recently moored his 
Diesel-powered schooner yacht Mopelia 
in New York City, he had her supplied 
immediately with Socony Turex Oil, and 
refueled her with Socony Diesel Fuel Oil. 
The Count chose these dependable 


products because of his wide experience. 


Wherever Diesel power is used, whether 
ashore or afloat, you will find that Socony 
Turex Oil will provide the most efficient 
engine lubrication, and that Socony Diesel 
Fuel Oil will give the most economical power. 

Gasoline-powered boats get the most 
efficient performance with Socony Special 


plus Ethyl and the New Socony Motor Oil. 


SOCONY 


TUREX OILS 


SOCONY SPECIAL plus ETHYL @ 





DIESEL FUEL OILS 
NEW SOCONY MOTOR OIL 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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Sail Plan 


This yacht, a modification of Sam 
Wetherill’s Tzda/ Wave, is now under con- 
struction here from designs by P. L. 
Rhodes. 

In the design, moderate overhangs have 
been added without detracting from the 
proven qualities of the Tida/ Wave under- 
body. 

She will have the now fashionable, effi- 
cient and easily handled cutter rig. 


On account of the great amount of room 
in this type, great variation in the arrange- 
ment plan is possible. And as it can be 
driven with a small sail plan, nearly any 
style rig can be used. 


By arrangement with the architect, we 
can reproduce the yacht at a moderate 
price. 
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Accommodation Plan 
Minneford Yacht Yard, Inc. 
City Island, New York 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
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Across the Aegean in “ Sowitasgoht V1’’ 
(Continued from page .70) 


for Isthmia and covered the 18 miles in five hours. As 
the Augean Sea faded astern, we caught sight of the 
Corinth Canal. We could not go through the canal that 
day, but anchored in the harbor of Isthmia for the 
night. The town itself is a deserted looking place. The 
crew did not bother to go out at all. The night, in spite 
of the beautiful harbor, was not very peaceful. Greeks 
have the peculiar custom of sleeping during the day and 
yelling during the night. On Sunday morning we paid 
400 drachmi, which equals about six dollars, to use the 
canal. We motored against the two mile current to 
Corinth, and with difficulty found an anchorage. Old 
Corinth, with its transparent atmosphere, giving a 
perfect view of the Gulf, was one of the most beautiful 
places we visited. 

With the barometer dropping again, we headed for 
Galaxidi, famous for its shipbuilders and sailors. We 
found the town beautifully situated, but in itself not 
very interesting. We wanted to get to Delphi, and went, 
next morning, in a local motor boat to Itea. The ride 
would have been fun if there hadn’t been a load of goat 
skins heaped in the bow of the boat. We certainly knew 
where the wind came from that morning. At Delphi we 
took a car, and went through the beautiful olive groves 
to the foot of Mt. Parnassus, and up to Delphi. The 
only thing I did not like that day were the gathering 
clouds in the south.. Down we went again in the eve- 
ning, around those curves, the driver flirting with a 
Greek girl sitting next to him, paying very little atten- 
tion to the road, but a great deal to the black eyes of 
the girl, for which we did not blame him. Thus we re- 
turned to Galaxidi. 

It was now the 14th of October. The barometer 
had gone down and it blew hard and cold during the 
night, but in Galaxidi we just heard the howling of the 
wind in the shrouds. When day came, we decided to go 
on, with two reefs in the mainsail and the jib set. The 
wind steadily increased, so we sought the shelter of 
Trisonia Island, twenty miles from Galaxidi. It proved 
to be a grand anchorage, and we spent a quiet night in 
spite of the heavy rainstorm. In the early morning hours 
it cleared, but we knew that the storm was not over 
when we left next morning with two reefs in the main- 
sail. Before long the wind increased to such an extent 
that we had to lower the mainsail, as it was impossible 
to steer our lifeboat under large sail pressures. With 
only the two jibs, Sowitasgoht made more than five knots 
in the steep seas. When we came to Morea Castle, it 
was blowing a full gale, and we headed into Patras. 

The entrance to Patras is protected from southerly 
storms by a high mountain. Short puffs came from all 
quarters, but the water was smooth. We anchored next 
to a small yacht and two sailboats, surrounded by a 
harbor full of husky lighters. The sailboat belonged to a 
Mr. Collas, who is trying hard to awaken interest in 
sport sailing in Patras. He is an ardent reader of Yacut- 
ING and it was from him that I heard about the outcome 
of the America’s Cup races and the defeat of Shamrock 
V. The average Greek does not seem to consider sailing 
a sport, although probably nowhere in the world is so 
much professional sailing done as among the Greek 
islands. We stayed in Patras three days. It continued to 
blow, and a captain of a Levant steamer told me that 
the sirocco and the bora alternate in this season in the 
Adriatic. 

We left Patras, which did not interest us as a city, on 
the 19th of October. There was still a southeast sea, 
and the wind was blowing Force 8. We worked up close 
to Toulide anchorage, where we found smooth water. 
It was there that we caught up with a trading boat, 
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A Complete line 
of 100% Marine Motors 


FLEXIFOUR 10-15 and 
25 HP. The ideal motor 
for small cruisers and 
runabouts. Dynamically 
balanced crankshaft, full 
pressure lubrication, 
chrome-nickel iron equip- 
ment and other highest- 





quality features. 







SIX 60 HP.-77 HP.- 


88 HP. Three distinc- 


tive sixes for fast 


cruisers up to 40 ft.,. 
runabouts and work 
boats. True twins and 
silent, vibrationless re- 
duction drives standard. 








BLUE JACKET 47 HP. 
Acknowledged the finest 
motor ever built regard- 
less of price or size. 
4000 R.P.M. Smooth as 
an eight. Innumerable 
features found in no 


other motor. Supreme 
for 125 cu. in. racing 
class and fast runabouts. 





SUPER-FOUR 35-50 
HP superior four, 
for rugged work in 
cruisers, auxiliaries> 
fish and work boats, 
Economy with super- 
performance a feature. 


EIGHT 115 HP. A 
de luxe motor offer- 
ing the ultimate in 
100% marine mo- 
tor performance for 
fast cruisers an 
runabouts. True- 
twins and silent, 
vibrationless reduc- 
tion drives stand- 
ard. 


SINGLE 6-8 HP. A 
husky, popular util- 
motor, quality 
built for long, eco- 
nomical, 


dependable 
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A Reeord! 


T the New York Motor Boat Show a tremendous 

reception was accorded Universal 100% marine 
motors. And more Universal motors were sold during the 
first three days of this year’s Show than were sold during 
the entire ten days of last year’s Show. A record! Similarly 
sensational sales were reported by the many boat builders 
who displayed Universal powered boats, 


For the many who could not attend the Show, however, 
complete information covering the Universal line will be 
found in the new Universal catalog—just out. In addition 
to illustrating and describing in detail all Universal motors, 
this catalog gives you valuable propeller data and other 
interesting material. 


Fitting-out days are here. Now is the time to study and 
select your equipment—to put your boat in the best pos- 
sible condition for a summer of pleasure. Send for the new 
Universal catalog today. And tell us something about your 
boat—the speed you desire, etc.—and we will recommend 
the most suitable power plant for your purpose. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
63 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wis., U. S. A. 


London Showrooms 
22 George Street 
Hanover Square, W. 


New York Showrooms 
44 Warren Street 















~ bas , ‘ . UNIVERSAL MARINE ELEC- 
Sp. tg < TRIC PLANTS. Designed and 

a, - , = constructed for marine use. 
1%-35 KW, AC and DC. Thou- 
sands of units in use. 
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For the 
Discriminating 
Sportsman 





MONG the standardized Cruisers of- 
fered the American public today, no 
other boats surpass Wheeler “*PLAY- 
MATES.” in trim appearance, unfaltering 
stamina and dependable performance. 
With their rugged, hand-built hulls, dis- 
tinctive furnishings and exceptional equip- 
ment, these boats are ready to meet every 
test of seaworthiness, comfort and relia- 
bility. Among the twenty-one models are 
boats for any and every purpose: off-shore 
fishing, coastal and inland-water cruising, 
fast commuting and general sports. 
Wheeler “Playmates” are heartily recom- 
mended to the discriminating sportsman 
by those who really know boat values. 
Prices $1,950 to $37,500. 


Order Now for Early Delivery 


Now is the time to place your order for 
early Spring delivery. You are urged to 
visit our Shipyard immediately, where you 
can see various sizes of “Playmates” in 
all stages of construction, from bare keel 
to finished product. 


Write for Catalog “‘ B”’ 


27-foot Standard Wheeler *‘Playmate”’ 

















WHEELER SHIPYARD 


Foot Harway Avenue 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Phone: MAyflower 9-7600 
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heavily loaded, with peculiarly reefed sails. We went on 
to the passage between the mainland and the island of 
Oxia, where the wind decreased and in smooth water, 
continued past English warships to Porta Potala. The 
whole town was full of English sailors, looking very 
much out of place among those little Greek shops and 
in the Greek coffee houses. 

There was a dense black mass in the south and south- 
east next morning when we departed. Astokos is not 
especially well protected from this side, and we wanted 
to find a better place. Rounding Cape Turkobekla, we 
met the heavy sea and an increasing wind. We had given 
up the idea of going to Ithaca, because we wanted to 
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head north as quickly as possible. In the lee of Kelomo 
Island we found smoother water, but it started to rain, 
and it looked as if we would not be able to make Levkas 
without getting into a mess so we dropped anchor in a 
protected inlet of Meganesi Island. It was only three 
o’clock in the afternoon when we entered this wonder- 
fully protected natural harbor. The place looked good 
to me, especially as there were a number of coasting 
craft, which obviously had sought shelter as well. 

In the morning the sirocco broke in all its fury. A 
dense, black mass with lightning shooting through it 
came out of the south. Nobody left the har»or; a few 
more came in. Within three hours our pails were filled 
twice — fifteen inches of rainfall. The bay was hardly 
recognizable. Water rushed down the hills, tearing 
everything with it, and we understood why all the 
olive trees were walled in. The blue harbor looked like a 
muddy stream. The night was not much better, and our 
water buckets were filled again. This certainly looked 
like winter, and we wondered how much farther we 
would get. 

The sky, next morning, looked like three weeks of 
solid rain. However, we stood north toward the island 
of Levkas, but the weather got worse and worse. We 
had found a very safe anchorage, a narrow canal where 
the wind could not develop into anything dangerous. It 
was good so, because it started to blow in the night, and 
continued with more or less velocity for six days. It got 
very cold; the thermometer dropped to forty, and in 
bright moments one could see the snow deep down in 
the Albanian mountains. This certainly is too cold to 
feel pleasant in a little boat like ours. 
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The man at the wheel is sure of 
electric current at all times 


with dependable Exides aboard 






} ew speed ahead. Everything ship- 
shape on board the Sheila as she 
heads for open water on a long cruise. 
Being ship-shape aboard this modern 
yacht includes adequate electric cur- 
rent protection ...a 56-cell Exide- 
Ironclad Battery. 


The “Exide Marine Floating Battery 
System” aboard the Sheila always as- 
sures dependable power for electrical 
equipment. This system enables the 
battery to be floated across the main 
bus—to function instantly and auto- 
matically in case of emergency (gen- 
erator failure). The Exide Battery also 
absorbs peak loads on the generator, 
thus providing smooth, reliable oper- 
ation. The generators, when in oper- 
ation, charge the batteries as required, 
keeping Exides ready at all times to 
meet every electrical need of the Sheila 
—to give satisfactory service steadily 
and economically. 


Whether it be a yacht, cruiser, run- 
about or outboard, there is an Exide 
Battery to do the job—with dependa- 
bility and with economy. Write for 
bulletin containing more detailed in- 
formation. No obligation. 





New yacht Sheila is protected against elec- 

tric current failure through gale and calm. She 

is equipped with a 56-cell Exide-lronclad Bat- 

tery, operated on the “Exide Marine Floating 

Battery System.” The Sheila was designed by 

Cox & Stevens, Inc.; built by De Foe Boat & 
Motor Works. 118 feet long. 


HERE ARE ADDITIONAL 1930 EXIDE-EQUIPPED BOATS 


me O N CLAD 100 FEET AND OVER 








oe BIDOU HELENE NORTHWIND S10GUN 
MAR y My t pote ll BLACK DOUGLAS = JANIDORE PLACIDA cee ae 
poet GALAXY KORANETTE ROSEWILL 111 SUNS 
GIELOW LANORA SARAMAR 111 SYLVA 


ARMINIA 








BATTERIES 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF STORAGE BATTERIES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Cap’n Allswell says: 


“When it comes to bein’ accurate, 
Columbians certainly hit the mark!?’ 





- Pi ygenatgageamapes accuracy makes pos- 
sible that extra margin of power 
which every season drives winners 


over the line to victory! 


Correct design and accurate finishing 
are a religion here at the Columbian 
plant. Some say we lean over back- 
wards in our endeavors to give a man 
the wheel that will go best with his 
engine and hull. 


Maybe so, but every year more and 
more builders of fine boats and en- 
gines select or recommend Columbian 
Propellers, and they say it is because 
of their exceeding smoothness and 


extra power. 


The COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 


236 North Main Street 
Freeport, Long Island, N. Y. 


Pacific Sales Representative: 


H. A. B. Sneve Co. San Francisco and Seattle 


Send for NEW 1931 Edition: 
** Propellers in a Nut Shell’’ 


CoLuMBIAN 
44PROPELLERS 
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We were anxious to get home, and on the 29th of 
October, we left Levkas. There was a fresh northeast 
breeze, it was chilly and the Albanian mountains were 
covered with clouds. We tried to make Corfu, but, when 
we were still twenty miles away a thunderstorm hit us 
from the north. With it came a number of British 
battleships appearing out of the black, lightning-pierced 
clouds. The bora ruined our hopes of reaching Corfu 
that day. I could no longer hold the course and turned 
towards the land and Mourzo Bay. 

Next day we sailed to Corfu. We had decided that we 
would end our trip there. It was one of the most beau- 
tiful days we had on our entire trip, clear weather, 
smooth sea, and a wonderful light breeze. Even though 
we knew that the good weather could not last long, we 
had to do something to make sure that we would not 
be tempted to go on. We threw the entire inside ballast 
overboard, and as soon as we got to Corfu, we packed 
the sails away, put down the masts, and got everything 
ready for shipping. Without delay, we inquired about 
shipping the boat to Venice. As much as we would have 
liked to continue, we knew it was impossible. Our experi- 
ence in this season had taught us that for a single day 
of sunshine there would be a week of storm and waiting 
in some harbor. If we could have spent the rest of the 
winter getting up to Venice, we might have made it, but 
after all we had other things to do. 

On the seventh of November, a nice calm day, Sowi- 
tasgoht was loaded on the deck of the Beograd. In three 
days we were in Fiume, and from there the boat was sent 
by rail to Romanshorn, Switzerland, on Lake Con- 
stance, whence we sailed in a winter storm the fifteen 
miles to my home town, Bregenz. 





Gadgets 
(Continued from page 79) 


Electric lights are all right if you have an independent 
lighting plant; but most small craft haven’t, and your 
batteries are soon in a run-down condition. What to do? 

I started in with two separate 100-ampere batteries 
charged from the motor generator — one for lighting, 
and one for starting and ignition, the idea being that you 
could use up the lighting battery and still be able to 
start and run the motor. Experience quickly proved 
that the motor was used so seldom, and for such short 
runs, that it was impossible to keep the batteries charged, 
though I was forever trying to conserve ‘“‘juice’”’ by 
turning out lights, and substituting low candle power 
bulbs for larger ones, and getting an unsatisfactory 
lighting job all around. So I installed a tank of acetylene, 
a burner in the main cabin and another in the galley, and 
my lighting problems were solved. The electric lights 
were used only on first lighting up, and in the toilet 
room. The single burner in the main cabin gave a 
splendid light for the whole after part of the ship, and 
the other in the galley did the job up forward. One tank 
of gas lasted over two months. The second is still half 
full. A refill costs $3.25. Figure it out for yourself. 

As the drawing shows, the companion ladder was 
equipped with two brass hooks, and hung on a brass rod. 
It could be unshipped quickly and easily, or slid side- 
ways in either direction, for better access to the motor, 
or when making up the after berths. Two small brass 
pins in the rod kept the ladder from slipping to either 
side when you didn’t want it to, as, for instance, with 
the boat heeling and bouncing around a bit in a head sea. 

And that about finishes the yarn about Tidal Wave, 
at least for the present. In a few weeks her winter cover 
will come off, paint and varnish will go on, and over 
she’ll go, ready for a second season. If I get half as much 
fun out of her this year as last, all will be well. 
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>| KYLE Fre_ttowscrart 
. 

; A Sensational , Cruiser 

, at an Amazingly LOW /|\ PRICE 

! 






beauty, quality, advanced design and low price, the KYLE Fellowscraft 

**38"’ has captivated the yachting world as the smartest, most livable 
and serviceable 38-footer of the present era. Its unrivalled accommoda- 
tions include a ten-foot deck house furnished with a duofold settee serv- 
ing as a double bed at night, a large dining table, three arm-chairs, 
dresser and mirror. The stateroom, aft, sleeps four on Pullman berths. 
The galley leaves nothing to be desired even by the feminine enthusiast. 
In forecastle, quarters are provided for a paid hand or extra guest. 


J ee: as our Stephens 48-foot commuter ‘“‘stole the Show’’ with its 


ee. | 










Underway the KYLE Fellowscraft handles like a charm and is con- 
trolled from helmsman’s post in the saloon. A Gray 8-cylinder 110 H.P. 
motor gives her a speed of 17 miles per hour. Orders for spring delivery 
should be placed without delay. 
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STEPHENS ‘*‘43’’ TWIN-SCREW CRUISER 


Only a limited number of the famous Stephens 43-foot twin-screw double cabin 
cruisers will be available for delivery this year. It has sleeping accommodations for 
seven, two toilets, large bridge deck saloon, enclosed galley, two 100 H P. Scripps engines 
giving speed of 18 miles per hour and is priced at $14,950 00 completely equipped, deliver 
in New York. The Stephens ‘*43"’ outranks all in her size class for value per dollar of cost. 
Speed of 23 miles per hour with two Scripps 200 H-P- engines at slight addition in cost. 








Write today for full particulars 


S. CLYDE KYLE 


General Motors Building 


1775 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 







Two Showrooms in California 





ARRANGEMENT OF 38-FOOTER 


The “‘apartment-like’’ accommodations of : nid > 
this boat with its large saloon, galley, toilet Rialto Building 8725-27 Wilshire Blvd. 

and stateroom are unsurpassed by any other San Francisco, California Beverley Hills, California 
boat of equal size. 








